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The Mosher Reprints 


‘*Those who have the culture and taste to 
appreciate thoroughly artistic editions of 
choice things in literature have come to 
look forward each year to the publications 
of Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, with 
something like eager expectation. Mr. 
Mosher makes a specialty of bringing out 
in the daintiest forms books otherwise 
only accessible to the collector with com- 
paratively unlimited resources. It must 
not be supposed, however, that Mr. 
Mosher allows rarity to be the sole or 
chief criterion in making his selections, 

. Everything that he has brought out so far 
has been of tufficiently unquestioned lit- 
erary merit to be ranked as a classic, and 
not only the bibliophile, but those who 
cherish books on purely literary grounds, 
may well reckon the Mosher reprints 
among their most enviable belongings. 
This year Mr. Mosher brings out in what 
he calls the Brocade series, three little 
volumes printed on Japan vellum,—Pater’s 
The Child in the House, Richard Jefferies’ 
The Pageant of Summer and William 
Morris’ translations of that delightful old 
French romance, 7he Story of Amis and 
Amile (:8mo, each 75 cents). These are 


put up in decorative cases, and enclosed 
in a cabinet box covered with brocade 


paper of a charming design. To his Old 
World series Mr. Mosher adds Rossetti's 
translation of Dante’s 7he New Life, 
Andrew Lang's Ballads and Lyrics of Old 
France, The Kasidah of Hiji Abdu El Yezdi, 
by Sir Richard F. Burton, and a transla- 
tion by Lucie Page of Gerard de Nerval’s 
Sylvie, a noteworthy and little known 
masterpiece of modern French literature 
(16mo, each $1.00). Printed on hand- 
made paper in rvell-nigh perfect typog- 
raphy, with decorat_d frontispieces, head- 
bands and tail-pieces, bound in vellum, 
and put up in boxes covered with brocade 
paper in excuisite Dresden design, these 
books are charming productions, indeed. 
The second bound volume of that admir- 
ably edited periodical, Zhe Bibelot, which 
Mr. Mosher has just issued, is sure to be 
highly prized. It is made up of selections 
of little masterpieces from various sources, 
and contains nothing that cannot be 
reckoned among permanent sources of 
delight.”— Beacon, Dec, 12, °96. 


To be had of all booksellers, or sent postpaid 
by the publisher. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 


Portland, Maine. 





Lart De La Jilode 


Is the leading fashion journil 
of America. 


Because 
It is the only one whose de- 
signs are made for it specially 
and alone by the leading ar- 
tist designers in Paris. 


Because 


It is the only one that pub- 
lishes articles on all subjects 
connected with dress that are 
absolutely reliable and up-to- 
date. 


Because 
Every number contains one of 
a series of articles on ‘*Practi- 
cal Lessons in Dressmaking” 
useful alike to the novice and 
to the more experienced dress- 
maker. 


Because 


Commencing: with the Febru- 
ary number, out December 
24th, each number will contain 
one of a series of papers on 
“The Correct Thing.” The 
first paper will deal with 
church weddings, and will ex- 
plain all the perplexing little 
questions that always arise on 
these momentous occasions. 
This feature is one that has 
never before been attempted 
by a fashion journal and we 
may safely say has never been 
more carefully and correctly 
written up in any other mag- 
azine. 


Because 
It contains a larger number of 
designs than any other mag- 
azine of the same price. Seven 
colored plates and pearly a 
hundred engravings appear in 
each number. 


L’art De La Mode 


May be obtained at any news- 
dealers or publishers at $3.50 
per year; six months $2.00; 
single numbers 35 cents. 
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66 
A PRAYER TO SPRING. 


at whose touch awake all sleep- 
ing things, 
Whose breath unseals in woods the frozen 
springs, 
And life imparts— 
Whose smile relief and consolation brings 


To breaking hearts. 


Thou 


O spring, belov’d of fruit, and field, and 
flower, 
Whose finger on 
hour, 

Can verdure spread, 
Vouchsafe renewal by thy tender power 

m’en to the dead! 


the grave, in radiant 


Let them not outcast and abandoned lie, 
But let the flame of immortality 

*Mid ashes burn. 
The one divinest hope in darkest night— 
Vision supreme of the undying light— 

Of the return! 
Translated by C. E. Meetkerke, from Sully Prud- 
homme. 

Argosy. 


IF THIS WERE FAITH. 


God, if this were enough, 

That I see things bare to the buff, 
And up to the buttocks in mire; 
rhat I ask nor hope nor hire, 
Nut in the husk, 

Nor dawn beyond the dusk, 

Nor life beyond death: 

God, if this were faith? 


Having felt thy wind in my face 

Spit sorrow and disgrace, 

Having seen thine evil doom 

In Golgotha and Khartum, 

And the brutes, the work of thine hands, 

Fill with injustice lands 

And stain with blood the sea: 

If still in my veins the glee 

Of the black night and the sun 

And the lost battle run: 

If an adept, 

The iniquitous lists I still accept 

With joy, and joy to endure and be with- 
stood, 

4nd still to battle and perish for a dream 
of good: 

God, if that were enough? 


A Prayer to Spring, Ete. 


If to feel, in the ink of the slough, 

And the sink of the mire, 

Veins of glory and fire 

Run through and transpierce and tran- 


spire, 

And a secret purpose of glory in every 
part, 

And the answering glory of battle fill my 
heart; 


To thrill with the joy of girded men, 

To go on forever and fail and go on again, 

And be mauled to the earth and arise, 

And contend for the shade of a word and a 
thing not seen with the eyes: 

With the half of a broken hope for a pil- 
low at night 

That somehow the right is the right 

And the smooth shall bloom from 
rough: 

Lord, if that were enough? 


the 


RoBeRtT LovuIs STEVENSON. 


rHE LONE WHARF. 
The long tides sweep 
Around its sleep, 
The long red tiles of Tantramar. 
Around its dream 
They hiss and stream, 
Sad for the ships that have sailed afar. 


How many lips 
Have lost their bloom, 
How many ships 
Gone down to gloom, 
Since keel and sail 
Have fled out from me 
Over the thunder and strain of the sea! 








Its kale-dark sides 
Throb in the tides; 
‘1 ne long winds over it spin and hum; 
Its timbers ache 
For memory’s sake, 
And the throngs that 
come. 


never again will 


How many lips 
Have lost their bloom, 
How many ships 
Gone down to gloom, 
Since keel and sail 
Have fled out from me 
Over the thunder and strain of the sea! 


C. G. D. ROBERTS. 
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BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
SOWERS.” 


CHAPTER III. 


LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA. 


“No one can be more wise than destiny.” 

“What are we waiting for? why, two 
more passengers, grand ladies, as they 
tell me, and the captain has gone ashore 
to fetch them,” the first mate of the 
Granville barque of London made 
answer to Frederick Conyngham, and 
he breathed on his fingers as he spoke, 
for the north-west wind was blowing 
across the plains of the Medoc, and the 
sun had just set behind the smoke of 
Bordeaux. 

The Granville was lying at anchor 
in the middle of the Garonne River, 
having safely discharged her deck cargo 
of empty claret casks and landed a cer- 
tain number of passengers. There are 
few colder spots on the Continent than 
the sunny town of Bordeaux when the 
west wind blows from Atlantic wastes 
in winter time. A fine powder of snow 
scudded across the flat land, which pre- 
sented a bleak, brown face patched here 
and there with white. There were two 
more passengers on board the Gran- 
ville crouching in the cabin, two 
French gentlemen who had taken pas- 
sage from London to Algeciras, in 
Spain, on their way to Algiers. 

Conyngham, with characteristic good- 
nature, had made himself so entirely at 
home on board the Mediterranean 
trader, that his presence was equally 
welcome in the forecastle and the cap- 
tain’s cabin. Even the first mate, his 
present interlocutor, a grim man given 
to muttered abuse of his calling, and a 
pious pessimism in respect to human 
nature, gradually thawed under the in- 
fluence of so cheerful an acceptance of 
heavy weather and a clumsy deck- 
cargo. 

“They will be less trouble than the 
empty casks, at all events,” said 
Conyngham, “because they will keep 
below.” 

The sailor shook his head forebod- 


1 Copyright, 1896, by Henry Seton Merriman. 
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ingly, and took an heroic pinch of 
snuff. 

“One’s as capable of carrying mis- 
chief as the other,”’ he muttered, in the 
bigoted voice of a married teetotaler. 

The ship was ready for sea, and this 
mariner’s spirit was ever uneasy and 
restless till the anchor was on deck and 
the hawser stowed. 

“There’s a_ boat 
now,” he added. 
bered up forrard 
per.” 

And, indeed, the black form of a skiff 
laden could seen approaching 
through the driving snow and gloom. 
The mate called to the steward to come 
on deck, and this bearded servitor of 
dames emerged from the gallery with 
up-rolled sleeves and a fine contempt 
for cold winds. A boy went forward 
with a coil of rope on his arm, for the 
tide was running hard, and the Garonne 
is no ladies’ pleasure stream. It is no 
easy matter to board a ship in mid-cur- 
rent when tide and wind are at variance 
and the fingers so cold that a rope slips 
through them like a log-line. The 
Granville, having still on board her 
cargo of coal for Algeciras, lay low in 
the water, with both her anchors out, 
and the tide singing round her old-fash- 
ioned hempen hawsers. 

“Now see ye throw a clear 
shouted the mate to the boy, who had 
gone forward. The proximity of the 
land and the approach of women—a 
béte noire no less dreaded—seemed to 
flurry the brined spirit of the Gran- 
ville’s mate. 

Perhaps the knowledge that the end 
of a rope, not judged clear, would inevi- 
tably be applied to his own person, 
shook the nerve of the boy on the fore- 
castle; perhaps his hands were cold and 
his faculties benumbed. He cast a line 
which seemed to promise well at first. 
Two coils of it unfolded themselves 
gradually against the grey sky, and 
then confusion took the others for her- 
self. A British oath from the deck of 
the ship went out to meet a fine French 
explosion of profanity from the boat. 
both forestalling the splash of the tan 
gled rope into the water ten yards out 


the 


she’s 


leaving 
“Seems 
women’s 


quay 
lum- 
ham- 


wi 


so be 


rope,” 
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of the reach of the man who 
boat-hook in hand, ready to catch it. 
There were two ladies in the stem of 
the boat muffled up to the eyes, and be- 
tokening by their attitude the hopeless 
despair and misery which seize the 
Southern fair the moment they embark 
in so much as a ferry-boat. The fore- 
part of the heavy craft was piled up 
with trunks and other impedimenta of 
a feminine incongruity. A single boat- 
man had rowed the boat from the shore, 
guiding it into mid-stream, and there 
describing a circle calculated to ensure 
a gentle approach on the lee side. This 
man, having laid aside his oars, now 
stood, boat-hook in hand, awaiting the 
inevitable crash. The offending boy 
in the bows was making frantic efforts 
to haul in his misguided rope, but the 
possibility of making a second cast was 
unworthy of consideration. The mate 
muttered such a string of foreboding 
expletives as augured ill for the delin- 
quent. The boatman was preparing to 
hold on and fend off at the same mo- 
ment. A sudden gust of wind gave the 


stood, 


boat a sharp buffet, just as the man 


he 
recovered 


grappled the mizzen-chains; over- 
balanced himself, fell and 
himself, but only to be jerked backward 
into the water by the boat-hook, which 
struck him in the chest. 

“4 moi!” cried the man, and disap- 
peared in the muddy water. He rose 
to the surface under the ship’s quarter, 
and the mate, quick lightning, 
dumped the whole coil of the slack of 
the main sheet on to the top of him. 
In a moment he was at the level of the 
rail, the mate and the steward hauling 
steadily on the rope, to which he clung 
with the tenacity and somewhat the at- 
titude of a monkey. At the same in- 
stant a splash made the rescuers turn 
in time to see Conyngham, whose coat 
lay thrown on the deck behind them, 
rise to the surface ten yards astern of 
the Granville, and strike out toward 
the boat now almost disappearing in 
the gloom of the night. 

The water, which had flowed through 
the sunniest of the sunny plains of 
I’'rance, was surprisingly warm, and 
Conyngham. soon recovering from the 


as 
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shock of his dive, settled into a quick 
side-stroke. The boat was close in 
front of him, and in the semi-darkness 
he could see one of the women rise 
from her seat and make her way for- 
ward, while her companion crouched 
lower and gave voice to her dismay in 
a series of wails and groans. The more 
intrepid lady was engaged in lifting one 
of the heavy oars, when Conyngham 
‘alled out in French:— 

“Courage, mesdames! 
you in a moment.” 

Both turned, and the pallor of their 
faces shone whitely through the gloom. 
Neither spoke, and in a few strokes 
Conyngham came _ alongside. He 
clutched the gunwale with his right 
hand and drew himself breast-high. 

“If these ladies,” he said, “will 
kindly go to the opposite side of the 
boat, I shall be able to climb in without 
danger of upsetting.” 

“If mamma inclines that way, I think 
it will be sufficient,” answered the muf- 
fled form, which had made its way for- 
ward. The voice was clear and low, 
remarkably  self-possessed, and _ not 
without a suggestion that its possessor 
bore a grudge against some person 
present. 

“Perhaps mademoiselle is right,” said 
Conyngham with becoming gravity, 
and the lady in the stern obeyed her 
daughter’s suggestion with the result 
anticipated. Indeed, the boat heeled 
over with much good will, that 
Conyngham was lifted right out of the 
water. He clambered on board, and 
immediately began shivering, for the 
wind cut like a knife. 

The younger lady made her way 
cautiously back to the seat which she 
had recently quitted, and began at once 
to speak very severely to her mother. 
This stout and emotional person was 
swaying backward and forward. and, 
in the intervals of wailing and groan. 
ing called in Spanish upon several se- 
lected saints to assist her. At times, 
and apparently by way of a change, 
she appealed to yet higher powers to 
receive her soul. 

“My mother,” said the young lady 
to Conyngham, who had already got 


I will be with 


sO 
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the oars out, “has the heart of a rabbit 
—but yes, of a very young rabbit!" 

“Madame may rest assured that there 
is no danger,” said Conyngham. 

*Monsieur is an Englishman?” 

“Yes; and a very cold one at the mo- 
ment. If madame could restrain her 
religious enthusiasm so much as to sit 
still we should make better progress.” 

He spoke rather curtly, as if refusing 
to admit the advisability of manning 
the boat with a crew of black-letter 
saints. The manner in which the boat 
leapt forward under each stroke of the 
oars testified to the strength of his 
arms and madame presently subsided 
into whispers of thankfulness, haviug 
reason, it would seem, to be content 
with mere earthly aid in lieu of that 
heavenly intervention which ladies of 
her species summon at every turn of 
life. 

“I wish I could help you,” said the 
younger woman presently, in a voice 
and manner suggestive of an energy 
unusual to her countrywomen. She 
spoke in French, but with an accent 
somewhat round and full, like an En- 
glish accent, and Conyngham divined 
that she was Spanish. He thought also 
that under their outer wraps the ladies 
wore the mantilla, and had that grace- 
ful carriage of the head which is only 
seen in the Peninsular. 

“Thank you, mademoiselle, but I am 
making good progress now. Can you 
see the ship?” 

She rose and stood peering into the 
darkness ahead, a graceful, swaying 
figure. A faint scent, as of some flower, 
was wafted on the keen wind to Co- 
nyngham, who had already decided, 
with characteristic haste, that this 
young person was as beautiful as she 
was intrepid. 

“Yes,” she answered; “it is quite 
clear. They are also showing lights to 
guide us.” 

She stood looking apparently over his 
head toward the Granville, but when 
she spoke, it would seem that her 
thoughts had not been fixed on that 
vessel. 

“Is monsieur a sailor?’ she asked. 

“No; but I fortunately have a little 
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knowledge of such matters—fortunate 
since I have been able to turn it to the 
use of these ladies.” 

“But you are travelling in the 
ville.” 

“Yes, I am travelling in the 
ville.” 

Over his oars Conyngham 
hard at his interlocutrice, but could 
make out nothing of her features. Her 
voice interested him, however, and he 
wondered whether there were ever 
calms on the coast of Spain at this time 
of the year. 

“Our sailors,” said the young lady, 
“in Spain are brave, but they are very 
cautious. I think none of them would 
have done such a thing as you have just 
done for us. We were in danger. I 
knew it. Was it not so?’. 

“The boat might have drifted against 
some ship at anchor and have upset; 
you might also have been driven out to 
They had no boat on board the 
put out and fol- 


Gran- 
Gran- 


looked 


sea. 
Granville ready to 
low you.” 

“Yes; and you saved us. But 
English great courage. 


you 


are of a And 


my mother, instead of thanking you, is 


offering her gratitude to James and 
John, the sons of Zebedee; as if they 
had done it.” 

“I am no relation to Zebedee,” said 
Conyngham, with a gay laugh; “ma- 
dame may rest assured of that.” 

“Julia!” said the elder lady severely, 
and in a voice that seemed to emanate 
from a chest as deep and hollow as an 
octave cask, “I shall tell Father Con- 
cha, who will assuredly reprove you. 
The saints upon whom I called were 
fishermen, and therefore the more 
capableof understandingour great dan- 
ger. As for monsieur, he knows that 
he will always be in my prayers.” 

“Thank you, madame,” said Conyng- 
ham gravely. 

“And at a fitter time I hope to ten- 
der him my thanks.” 

At this moment a voice from the 
Granville hailed the boat, asking 
whether all were well and Mr. Conyng- 
ham on board. being reassured on this 
point, the mate apparently attended to 
another matter requiring his attention, 
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the mingled cries and expostulations of 
the cabin-boy sufficiently indicating its 
nature. 

The boat, under Conyngham’s strong 
and steady strokes, now came slowly 
and without mishap alongside the great 
black hull of the vessel, and it soon be- 
came manifest that, although all danger 
was past, there yet remained difficulty 
ahead; for when the boat was made 
fast and the ladder lowered the elder 
of the two ladies firmly and emphat- 
ically denied her ability to make its 
ascent. The French boatman, shiver- 
ing in a borrowed greatcoat, and with 
a vociferation which flavored the air 
with cognac, added his entreaties to 
those of the mate and steward. In the 
small boat Conyngham, in French, and 
the lady’s daughter, in Spanish, repre- 
sented that at least half of the heavenly 
host having intervened to save her 
from so great a peril as that safely 
passed through, could surely accom- 
plish this smaller feat with ease. But 
the lady still hesitated, and the mate, 
having clambered down into the boat, 
grabbed Conyngham’s arm with a large 


and not unkindly hand, and pushed 
hi forcibly toward the ladder. 


“You hadn’t no business, Mr. Co- 
nyngham,” he said gruffly, “to leave 
the ship like that, and like as not you’ve 
got your death of cold. Just you get 
aboard and leave these women to me. 
You get to your bunk, mister, and 
stooard ’ll bring you something hot.” 

There was naught but obedience in 
the matter, and Conyngham was soon 
between the blankets, alternately shiv- 
ering and burning in the first stages of 
a severe chill. 

The captain having come on board, 
the Granville presently weighed an- 
chor and on the bosom of an ebbing 
tide turned her blunt prow toward the 
winter sea. The waves out there beat 
high, and before the lights of Paullac, 
then a mere cluster of fisher’s huts, 
had passed away astern, the good ship 
was lifting her bow with a sense of an- 
ticipation, while her great wooden 
beams and knees began to strain and 
creak. 

During the following days, while the 
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sense of spring and warmth slowly gave 
life to those who could breathe the air 
on deck, Conyngham lay in his little 
cabin and heeded nothing, for when the 
fever left him he was only conscious 
of a great lassitude, and scarce could 
raise himself to take such nourishment 
as the steward, with a rough but kindly 
skill, prepared for him. 

“Why the deuce I ever came, why 
the deuce I ever went overboard after 
a couple of sefioras I don’t know,” he 
repeated to himself during the long 
hours of that long watch below. 

Why, indeed? except that youtu must 
needs go forth into the world and play 
the only stake it owns there. Nor is 
Frederick Conyngham the first who. 
having no knowledge of the game of 
life, throws all upon the board to wait 
upon the hazard of a die. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LE PREMIER PAS. 


“Be as one that knoweth and yet holdeth his 
tongue.”’ 

The little town of Algeciras lies, as 
many know, within sight of Gibraltar, 
and separated from that stronghold by 
a broad bay. It is on the mainland of 
Spain, and in direct communication by 
road with the great port of Cadiz. An- 
other road, little better than a bridle- 
path, runs northward toward Ximena, 
and through the corkwood forests of 
that plain toward the mountain ranges 
that rise between Ronda and the sea. 

By this bridle-path, it is whispered, 
a vast smuggled commerce has ever 
found passage to the mainland, and 
scarce a boatman or passenger lands at 
Algeciras from Gibraltar but carries 
somewhere on his person as much to- 
bacco as he may hope to conceal with 
safety. Algeciras, with its fair, white 
houses, its prim church and sleepy 
quay, where the blue waters lap and 
sparkle in innocent sunlight, is, it is to 
be feared, a town of small virtue, and 
the habitation of scoundrels; for this 
is the stronghold of those contrabandista 
whom song and legend have praised as 
the boldest, the merriest, the most ro- 
mantic of law-breakers. Indeed, in this 
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country the man who can boast of a 
smuggling ancestry holds high his head 
and looks down on honest folk. 

The Granville, having dropped an- 
chor to the north of the rough stone 
pier, was soon disburdened of her pas- 
sengers, the ladies going ashore with 
undisguised delight, and leaving be- 
hind them many gracious messages of 
thanks to the gentleman whose gal- 
lantry had resulted so disastrously, for 
Conyngham was still in bed, though 
now nearly recovered. Truth to tell 
he did not hurry to make his appear- 
ance in the general cabin, and came on 
deck a few hours after the departure of 
the ladies, whose gratitude he desired 
to avoid. 

Two days of the peerless sunshine of 
these southern waters completely re- 
stored him to health, and he prepared 
to go ashore. It was afternoon when 
his boat touched the beach, and the 
idlers, without whom no Mediterranean 
seaboard is complete, having passed 
the heat of the day in a philosophic 
apathy, amounting in many cases to a 
siesta, now roused themselves suffi- 


ciently to take a dignified and indiffer- 


ent interest in the new arrival. A num- 
ber of boys, an old soldier, several 
artillery men from the pretty and 
absolutely useless fort, a priest, and a 
female vendor of oranges put them- 
selves about so much as to congregate 
in a little knot at the spot where Co- 
nyngham landed. 

“Body of Bacchus!” said the priest, 
with a pinch of snuff poised before his 
long nose; “an Englishman. See his 
gold watch-chain.” 

This remark called forth several 
monosyllabic sounds, and the onlook- 
ers watched the safe discharge of Co- 
nyngham’s personal effects with a 
characteristic placidity of demeanor, 
which was at once tolerant and gently 
surprised. That any one should have 
the energy to come ashore when he was 
comfortable on board, or leave the 
shore when amply provided there with 
sunshine, elbow-room, and other neces- 
saries of life, presented itself to them 
as a fact worthy of note, but not of 
emulation. The happiest man is he 
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who has reduced the necessities of life 
to a minimum. 

No one offered to assist Conyngham. 
In Spain the onlooker keeps his hands 
in his pockets. 

“The English, see you, travel for 
pleasure,” said the old soldier, nodding 
his head in the direction of Gibraltar, 
pink and shimmering across the bay. 

The priest brushed some stray grains 
of snuff from the front of his faded cas- 
sock, once black, but now of a greeny- 
brown. He was a singularly tall man, 
gaunt and grey, with deep lines drawn 
downward from eye to chin. His 
mouth was large and tender, with a 
humorous corner ever awaiting a jest. 
His eyes were sombre and deeply 
shaded by grey brows, but one of them 
had a twinkle lurking and waiting, as 
in the corner of his mouth. 

“Every one stretches his legs accord- 
ing to the length of his coverlet,” he 
said, and, turning, he courteously 
aised his hat to Conyngham, who 
passed at that moment on his way to 
the hotel. The little knot of onlookers 
broke up, and the boys wandered 
toward the fort, before the gate of 
which a game at bowls was in prog- 
ress. 

“The padre has a hungry look,” re- 
flected Conyngham. “Think I'll invite 
him to dinner.” 

For Geoffrey Horner had succeeded 
in conveying more money to the man 
who had taken his sins upon himself, 
and while Conyngham possessed money 
he usually had the desire to spend it. 

Conyngham went to the Fonda della 
Marina, which stands to-day, a house 
of small comfort and no great outward 
cleanliness; but, as in most Spanish 
inns, the performance was better than 
the promise, and the bedroom offered 
to the traveller was nothing worse than 
bare and ijl-furnished. With what 
Spanish he at this time possessed the 
Englishman made known his wants, 
and inquired of the means of prosecut- 
ing his journey to Ronda. 

“You know the Captain-General Vin- 
cente of Ronda?’ he asked. 

“But yes; by reputation. Who does 
not in Andalusia?’ replied the host, a 
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stout man who had once cooked for a 
military mess at Gibraltar, and pro- 
fessed himself acquainted with the re- 
quirements of English gentlemen. 

“T have a letter to General Vincente, 
and must go to Ronda as soon as possi- 
ble. These are stirring times in 
Spain.” 

The man’s bland face suddenly as- 
sumed an air of cunning, and ke 
glanced over his shoulder to see that 
none overheard. 

“Your excellency is right,’ he an- 
swered. “But for such as myself one 
side is as good as another. Is it not 
so? Carlist or Christino—the money 
is the same.” 

“But here in the South there are no 
Carlists.” 

“Who knows?’ said the innkeeper 
with outspread hands. “Anything that 
his excellency requires shall be forth- 
coming,” he added grandiosely. “This 
is the dining-room, and here at the side 
a little saloon where the ladies sit. But 


at present we have only gentlemen in 
the hotel, 
“Then you have other guests 


it being the winter time.” 
?” in- 
quired Conyngham. 

“But yes; always. In Algeciras 
there are always travellers—noblemen, 
like his excellency, for pleasure; others 
for commerce, the government, the 
polities.” 

“No flies enter a shut mouth, my 
friend,” said a voice at the door, and 
both turned to see the priest who had 
witnessed Conyngham’s arrival stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

“Pardon, sefior,” said the old man, 
coming forward with his shabby hat in 
his hand—“pardon my _ interruption. 
I came at an opportune moment, for I 
heard the word politics.” 

He turned and shook a lean finger at 
the innkeeper, who was backing toward 
the door with many bows. 

“Ah, bad Miguel!” he said. “Will 
you make it impossible for gentlemen 
to put up at your execrable inn? The 
man’s cooking is superior to his discre- 
tion, sefior. I, too, am a traveller, and 
for the moment a guest here, I have 
the honor. My name is Concha, the 
Padra Concha, a priest, as you see.” 
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Conyngham nodded, laughing frankly. 

“Glad to meet you,” he said. “I 
saw you as I came along. My name is 
Conyngham, and I am an Englishman, 
as you hear. I know very little Span- 
ish.” 

“That will come, that will come,” 
said the priest, moving toward the win- 
dow. “Perhaps too soon, if you are 
going to stay any length of time in this 
country. Let me advise you; do not 
learn our language too quickly.” 

He shook his head and moved toward 
the open window. 

“See to your girths before you 
mount. Eh? Here is the veranda, 
where it is pleasant in the afternoon. 
Shall we be seated? That chair has 
but three legs. Allow me; this one is 
better.” 

He spoke with the grave courtesy of 
his countrymen for every Spaniard, 
even the lowest muleteer, esteems him- 
self a gentleman, and knows how to act 
as such. The Padre Concha had a 
pleasant voice and habit of gesticulat- 
ing slowly with one large and not 
too clean hand that suggested the pul- 
pit. He had led the way to a spacious 
veranda, where there were small tables 
and chairs, and at the outer corners 
orange-trees in square green boxes. 

“We will have a bottle of wine. Is 
it not so? Yes,” he said, and gravely 
clapped his hands together to summon 
the waiter, an Oriental custom still in 
use in the Peninsular. 

The wine was brought and duly un- 
corked, during which ceremony the 
priest waited and watched with the 
pre-occupied air of a host careful for 
the entertainment of his guest. He 
tasted the wine critically. 

“It might be worse,” he said. “I 
beg you to excuse it not being better.” 

There was something simple in the 
old man’s manner that won Conyng- 
ham’s regard. 

“The wine is excellent,” 
“It is my welcome to Spain.” 

“Ah! Then this is your first visit to 
this country,” the priest said indiffer- 
ently, his eyes wandering to the open 
sea, where a few feluccas lay be- 
calmed. 


he said. 
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“Yes.” 

Conyngham turned and _ looked 
toward the sea also. It was late in the 
afternoon and a certain drowsiness of 
the atmosphere made conversation even 
between comparative strangers a 
slower, easier matter than with us in 
the brisk North. After a moment the 
Englishman turned with, perhaps, the 
intention of studying his companion’s 
face, only to find the deep grey eyes 
fixed on his own. 

“Spain,” said the padre, “is a won- 
derful country—rich, beautiful, with a 
climate like none in Europe; but 
God and the devil come to closer quar- 
ters here than elsewhere. Still, for a 
traveller—for pleasure—I think this 
country is second to none. 

“I am not exactly a traveller for 
pleasure, my father.” 

“Ah!” and Concha drummed idly on 
the table with his fingers. 

“T left England in haste,” added Co- 
nyngham lightly. 

“Ah!” 

“And it will be inexpedient for me to 
return for some months to come. I 
thought of taking service in the army, 
and have a letter to General Vincente, 
who lives at Ronda, as I understand, 
sixty miles from here, across the moun- 
tains.” 

“Yes,” said the priest thoughtfully; 
“Ronda is sixty miles from here, 
across the mountains.” 

He was watching a boat, which ap- 
proached the shore from the direction 
of tibraltar. The wind having 
dropped, the boatmen had lowered the 
sail and were now rowing, giving voice 
to a song, which floated across the 
smooth sea sleepily. It was an ordi- 
nary Algeciras wherry, built to carry 
a little cargo and perhaps a dozen pas- 
sengers, a fishing-boat that smelt 
strangely of tobacco. The shore was 
soon reached, and the’ passengers, 
numbering half-a-dozen, stepped over 
the gunwale on to a small landing- 
stage. One of them was better dressed 
than his companions, a smart man with 
a bright flower in the buttonhole of his 
jacket, carrying the flowing cloak, 
brightly lined with colored velvet, with- 
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out which no Spaniard goes abroad at 
sunset. He looked toward the hotel, 
and was evidently speaking of it with a 
boatman, whose attitude was full of 
promise and assurance. 

The priest rose and emptied his glass. 

“I must ask you to excuse me. Ves- 
pers wait for no man, and I hear the 
bell,” he said with a grave bow, and 
went indoors. 

Left to himself, Conyngham lapsed 
into the easy reflections of a man whose 
habit it is to live for the present, leav- 
ing the future and the past to take care 
of themselves. Perhaps he thought, as 
some do, that the past dies—which is 
a mistake. The past only sleeps, and 
we carry it with us through life, slum- 
bering. Those are wise who bear it 
gently, so that it may never be aroused. 

The sun had set, and Gibraltar, a 
huge couchant lion across the bay, was 
fading into the twilight of the east, 
when a footstep in the dining-room 
made Conyngham turn his head, half 
expecting the return of Father Concha. 
But in the doorway and with the evi- 
dent intention of coming toward him- 


self, Conyngham perceived a handsome, 


dark-faced man, of medium height. 
with a smart moustache brushed up- 
ward, clever eyes, and the carriage of a 
soldier. This stranger unfolded his 
cloak, for in Spain it is considered ill- 
mannered to address a stranger and 
remain cloaked. 

“Sefior,” he said, with a gesture of 
the hat courteous, and yet manly 
enough to savor more of the camp than 
the court—“sefior, I understand that 
you are journeying to Ronda.” 

“ok” 

“TI, too, intended to go across the 
mountains, and hoped to arrive here in 
time to accompany friends, who, I hear, 
have already started on their journey. 
I have also received letters which neces- 
sitate my return to Malaga. You have 
already divined that I come to ask a 
favor.” 

He brought forward a chair and sat 
down, drawing from his pocket a silver 
cigarette-case, which he offered to the 
Englishman. There was a certain pic- 
turesqueness in the man’s attitude and 
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manner. His: face and movements pos- 
sessed a suggestion of energy which 
seemed out of place here in the sleepy 
South, and stamped him as a native, 
not of dreamy Andalusia, but of La 
Mancha, perhaps, where the wit of 
Spain is concentrated; or of fiery 
Catalonia, where discontent and unrest 
are in the very atmospuere of the 
brown hills. This was a Spanish gen- 
tleman in the best sense of the word, as 
scrupulous in personal cleanliness as 
any Englishman, polished, accom- 
plished, bright, and fascinating, and 
yet carrying with him a subtle air of 
melancholy and romance which lingers 
still among the men and women of 
aristocratic Spain. 

“Tis but to carry a letter,” he ex- 
plained, “and to deliver it into the hand 
of the person to whom it is addressed. 
Ah, I would give five years of life to 
touch that hand with my lips!” 

He sighed, gave a little laugh which 
was full of meaning and yet quite free 
from self-consciousness, and lighted a 


fresh cigarette. Then, after a little 


pause, he produced the letter from an 


inner pocket, and laid it on the table in 
front of Conyngham. It was ad- 
dressed, “To the Sefiorita G. B.,” and 
had a subtle scent ef mignonette. The 
envelope was of a delicate pink. 

“A  love-letter,” said Conyngham 
bluntly. 

The Spaniard looked at 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ah! you do not understand,” he 
said, “in that cold country of the North. 
If you stay in Spain perhaps some 
dark-eyed one will teach you. But,” 
and his manner changed with theatrical 
rapidity as he laid his slim hand on the 
letter, “if, when you see her, you love 
her, I will kill you.” 

Conyngham laughed and held out his 
hand for the letter. 

“It insufficiently 
said practically. “How 
this lady?” 

“Her name is Barenna—the Seforita 
Barenna. That is sufficient in Ronda.” 

Conyngham took up the letter and 
examined it. 

“It is of importance,” he said. 


him and 


addressed,” he 
shall I find 


is 
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“Of the utmost.” 

“And of value?’ 

“Of the greatest value in the world 
to me.” 

The Spaniard rose and took up his 
cloak, which he had thrown over the 
back of the nearest chair, not forgetting 
to display a picturesque corner of its 
bright lining. 

“You swear you will deliver it, only 
with your own hand, only to the hand 
of the Sefiorita Barenna! And you will 
observe the strictest secrecy.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Conyngham 
sarelessly; “if you like.” 

The Spaniard turned, and leaning one 
hand on the table, looked almost 
fiercely into his companion’s face. 

“You are an Englishman,” he said, 
“and an Englishman’s word—is it not 
known all the world over?” 

“In the North, in my country, where 
Wellington fought, the peasants still 
say, ‘Word of an Englishman,’ instead 
of an oath.” 

He threw his cloak over his shoulder 
and stood looking down at his compan- 
ion with a little smilie, as if he were 
proud of him. 

“There!” he said. “Adios. My name 

Larralde; but that is of no conse- 
quence. Adios.” 

With a courteous bow he took his 
leave, and Conyngham presently saw 
him walking down to the landing-stage. 
It seemed that this strange visitor was 
about to depart as abruptly as he had 
come. Conyngham rose and walked to 
the edge of the veranda, where he stood 
watching the departure of the boat in 
which his new friend had taken pas- 
sage. 

While he was standing there the old 
priest came quietly out of the open win- 
dow of the dining-room. He saw the 
letter lying on the table where Conyng- 
ham had left it. He approached, his 
shabby old shoes making no sound on 
the wooden flooring, and read the ad- 
dress written on the pink and scented 
envelope. When the Englishman at 
length turned he was alone on the ve- 
randa with the wine-bottle, the empty 
glasses, and the letter. 


is 
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From Cosmopolis. 
LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 

Knowing both Kingsley and Froude 
very intimately, I soon came to know 
many of their friends, though my resi- 
dence at Oxford kept me clear from 
the vortex of literary society in Lon- 
don. In some respects I regretted it, 
but in others I found it a great bless- 
ing. It requires not only mental, but 
considerable physical strength to stand 
the wear and tear of London life, and 
I confess I never could understand how 
some of my friends, Browning, Tyn- 
dall, Huxley, M. Arnold, and others, 
could manage to do any serious work, 
and at the same time serve the Moloch 
of Society to whom so many men and 
women in London offer themselves and 
their children as _ willing sacrifices. 
They had not only to dine out and lose 
their evenings, but wherever they went 
they had to shine, they had often to 
make speeches, long speeches, at public 
dinners, they came home tired and 
slept badly, and in the morning they 
were interrupted again by letters, by 
newspapers, by calls, then by meetings 
and committees, by the inevitable leav- 
ing of cards, and, lastly, there was 
with many of them their official work. 
Society is a voracious animal, and has 
deprived the world of much that can 
only be the outcome of quiet hours, of 
continuous thought, and of uninter- 
rupted labor. These men must have 
had not only the brain, but the physi- 
eal constitution also of giants, to sur- 
vive this constant social worry. 

A quiet dinner with a few friends is 
pleasant enough, and a certain amount 
of social friction may even be useful in 
keeping us from rusting; nay, a casual 
collision with a kindred spirit may 
sometimes call forth sparks which can 
be turned into light and heat. But to 
dress, to drive a few miles, then to be 
set down, possibly, between two stran- 
gers who have little to say and much to 
ask, and who, ill-luck will have it, may 
not even be beautiful or charming, is 
a torture to which men like Browning 
and M. Arnold ought never to have sub- 
mitted. An afternoon tea is a far more 
rational amusement, because people 
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are not kept chained for two hours to 
one chair and two neighbors, but can 
move about and can pick out some of 
the people whom they really wish to 
talk to. Even a luncheon is more bear- 
able, for it does not last so long, and 
one may find a chance of talking to 
one’s friends. But dinners are tor- 
tures, survivals of. the dark ages for 
which there is no longer any excuse, 
and I believe that more people, and 
good people, too, have fallen victims to 
dinners, public or private, than have 
broken their necks in the hunting 
fields. 

I had hoped at one time that the 
esthetic stage through which English 
society passed would have put an end 
to, or would at least have modified, 
these social gobblings. Surely it is a 
most unbeautiful sight to see a number 
of people, young and old, with or with- 
out teeth, filling their mouths with 
mutton or beef, chewing, denticating, 
masticating their morsels, and then 
washing them down with wine or 
water. No doubt it can be done inof- 
fensively, or even daintily. Eastern 
ladies know how to throw small mor- 
sels of food into their open mouths 
with their fingers, and Eastern poets 
describe this performance with rap- 
ture. Chinese poets become eloquent 
even over chop-sticks as handled by 
their fair ones. But for all that, the 
Hindus seem to me to show their good 
taste by retiring while they feed, and 
reappearing only after they have 
washed their hands and face. Why 
should we be so anxious to perform 
this no doubt necessary function before 
the eyes of our friends? Could not at 
least the grosser part of feeding be per- 
formed in private, and the social gath- 
ering begin at the dessert, or with men, 
at the wine, so as to have a_ real 
Symposion, not a Symphagion? tut I 
am on dangerous ground, and = shall 
broach no further heresies. 

Life at Oxford has many advantages. 
Of course our London friends tell us 
that we are mere provincials, but that 
is a relative expression, and, anyhow, 
we enjoy life in peace. It is true we 
have not shaken off the regular su iety 
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dinners altogether, but no one is of- 
fended if his friends tell him that they 
are too busy to dine out. And we still 
have our pleasant small dinners or 
luncheons of four, six, at the utmost 
eight people, when you can really see 
and enjoy your friends, and not only 
roast beef and port. In former years, 
when I first came to Oxford, it was dif- 
ferent, but then the evil was chiefly 
confined to heads of colleges and halls, 
and there were even then exceptions, 
where you dined to meet a few friends, 
and not simply to lay in food. 

One of my earliest dinners I remem- 
ber at Oxford was to meet Thackeray. 
Thackeray was then writing “Es- 
mond,” and a Mr. Stoddard—a fellow 
of St. John’s College—asked me to meet 
him at dinner. We were only four, and 
we were all very much awed by Thack- 
eray’s presence, particularly I, not be- 
ing able as yet to express myself freely 
in English. We sat silent for some 
time, no one ventured to make the first 
remark, the soup was over, and there 
was a fine John Doré on the table wait- 
ing to be splayed. We were hoping for 
some brilliant sally from Thackeray, 
but nothing came. At last Thackeray 
suddenly turned his large spectacled 
eyes on me and said, “Are you going to 
eat your own ancestor?’ I stared, 
everybody else stared. At last we gave 
it up, and Thackeray, looking very 
grave and learned, said, “Surely you 
are the son of the Dorian Miiller—the 
Miiller ~ ho wrote that awfully learned 
book on the Dorians; and was not John 
Doré the ancestor of all the Dorians!” 
There was a general “Oh, oh!” but the 
ice was broken, and no one after this 
horrible pun was afraid of saying any- 
thing. All I could tell Thackeray was 
that I was not the son of Otfried Miil- 
ler, who wrote on the Dorians, but of 
Wilhelm Miiller the poet, who wrote 
“Die Homerische Vorschule,” and as to 
John Doré being our ancestor, how 
could that be? The original John 
Doré, so I have been told, was il Jani- 
tore, that is, St. Peter, and had no wife 
—or at least he never acknowledged her 
in public. Though all this did not 


promise well, yet the rest of our little 
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dinner party was more successful; it 
became noisy and even brilliant. 

Thackeray from his treasures of wit 
and sarcasm poured out anecdote after 
anecdote; he used plenty of vinegar 
and cayenne pepper, but there was al- 
ways a flavor of kindliness and good 
nature, even in his most cutting re- 
marks. I saw more of him when he 
came to Oxford to lecture on the Four 
Georges, and when he stood for Parlia- 
ment and was defeated by Cardwell 
and Charles Neate. After one of his 
lectures, when I expressed my delight 
with his brilliant success, “Wait, wait,” 
he said, “the time will come when you 
will lecture at Oxford.” At that time 
my English was still very fragmentary, 
and there was no idea of my staying 
in England, still less of my ever becom- 
ing a professor at Oxford. 

Thackeray’s novels were a great de- 
light to me then, and some have re- 
mained so for life. Still, there is a 
fashion in everything, in literature 
quite as much as in music, and when 
lately reading ‘“‘The Newcomes,” I was 
surprised at the meagreness of the dia- 
logue, the very dialogues for which we 
felt so impatient from month to month, 
when the book first came out in num- 
bers. Still one always recognizes in 
Thackeray the powerful artist, who, 
like a Japanese painter, will with a 
few lines place a living man or woman 
before you, never to be forgotten. 

I am sorry I missed seeing and 
knowing more of Charles Dickens. I 
met him in my very early days with a 
friend of mine at some tavern in the 
Strand, but did not see him again till 
quite at the end of his career, when he 
was giving readings from his novels, 
and knew how to make his audiences 
either weep or laugh. Still I am glad 
to have seen him in the flesh, both as 
a young and as an old man. However 
wide apart our interests in life might 
be, no one who had read his novels 
could look on Dickens as a_ stranger. 
He knew the heart of man to the very 
core, and could draw a picture of hu- 
man suffering with a more loving hand 
than any other English writer. He 
also possessed now and then the grand 


























style, and even in his pictures of still 
life the hand of the master can always 
be perceived. He must have shed 
many a tear over the deathbed of poor 
Joe; he must have chuckled and 
shouted over Mr. Winkle and Mr. Tup- 
man going out partridge shooting. 
Perhaps to our taste as it now is, some 
of his characters are too sentimental 
and simpering, but there are few writ- 
ers now who could create his child- 
wife. It always seemed to me _ very 
strange that my friend Stanley, though 
he received Dickens among the great 
ones of Westminster Abbey, could not, 
as he confessed to me, take any pleas- 
ure in his works. 

But though I could not spend much 
time in London and cultivate my lit- 
erary acquaintances there, Oxford it- 
self was not without interesting poets. 


After all, whatever talent England 
possesses is filtered generally either 
through Oxford or Yambridge, and 


those who have eyes to see may often 


watch some of the most important 
chapters in the growth of poetical 
genius among the young undergrad- 
uates. I watched Clough before the 


world knew him, I knew Matthew Ar- 
nold during many years of his early 
life, and having had the honor of ex- 
amining Swinburne, I was not sur- 
prised at his marvellous performances 
in later years. He was even then a 
true artist, a commander of legions of 
words, who might become an imperator 
at any time. Clough was a most fas- 
cinating character, thoroughly genuine, 
but so oppressed with the problems of 
life that it was difficult ever to get a 
smile out of him; and if one did, his 
round, ruddy face with the deep heavy 
eyes seemed really to suffer from the 
eontortions of laughter. He took life 
very seriously, and made greater sac- 
rifices to his convictions than the world 
ever suspected. He was poor, but from 
conscientious scruples gave up his fel- 
lowship, and was driven at last to go 
to America to make himself indepen- 
dent without giving up the indepen- 
dence of his mind. With a little more 
sunshine above him and around him 
he might have grown to a very con- 
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siderable height, but there was always 
a heavy weight on him, that seemed 


to render every utterance and every 
poem a struggle. 
His poems are better known and 


loved in America than in Englan:l, but 
in England also they still have their 
friends, and in the history of the rell- 
gious or rather theological struggles of 
1840-50 Clough’s figure will always be 
recognized as one of the most charac- 
teristic and the most pleasing. I had 
once the misfortane to give him great 
pain. I saw him at Oxford with a 
young lady, and I was told that he was 
engaged to her. Delighted as I was at 
his prospect of a happy issue out of all 
his troubles, I wrote to him to congrat- 
ulate him, when a most miserable an- 
swer came, telling me that it all was 
hopeless, and that I ought not to have 
noticed what was going on. 

However, it came right in the end, 
only there were some years of patient 
struggle to be gone through first; and 
who is not grateful in the end for such 
years passed on Pisgah, if only Jordan 
is crossed at last? 

Another poet whom I knew at Ox- 
ford as an undergraduate, and whom I 
watched and admired to the end of his 
life, was Matthew Arnold. He was 
beautiful as a young man, strong and 
manly, yet full of dreams and schemes. 
His Olympian manners began even at 
Oxford; there was no harm in them, 
they were natural, not put on. The 
very sound of his voice and the wave 
of his arm were Jovelike. He grappled 
with the same problems as Clough, but 
they never got the better of him, or 
rather he never got the worse of them. 
Goethe helped him to soar where 
others toiled and sighed and were sink- 
ing under their self-imposed burdens. 
Even though his later life was enough 
to dishearten a poet, he laughed at his 
being Pegasus im Joche. Sometimes at 
public dinners, when he saw himself 
surrounded by his contemporaries, 
most of them judges, bishops, and min- 
isters, he would groan over the drudg- 
ery he had to go through every day of 
his life in examining dirty schoolboys 
and schoolgirls. But he saw the fun 





of it, and laughed. What a pity it was 
that his friends, and he had many, 
could find no better place for him. 
Most of his contemporaries rose to high 
positions in Church and State, he re- 
mained to the end an examiner of ele- 
mentary schools. Of course it may be 
said that like so many of his literary 
friends, he might have written novels 
and thus eked out a living by pot- 
boilers of various kinds. But there 
was something noble and refined in 
him which restrained his pen from 
such work. Whatever he gave to the 
world was to be perfect, as perfect as 
he could make it, and he did not think 
that he possessed a talent for novels. 
His saying “No Arnold can ever write 
a novel” is well known, but it has been 
splendidly falsified of late by his own 
niece. He had to go to America on a 
lecturing tour to earn some money he 
stood in need of, though he felt it as a 
dira necessitas, nay as a dire indignity. 
It is true he had good precedents. but 
evidently his showman was not the 
best he could have chosen, nor was Ar- 
nold himself very strong as a lecturer. 

“ngland has not got from him all that 
she had a right to expect, but whatever 
he has left has a finish that will long 
keep it safe from the corrosive wear 
and tear of time. 

When later in life Arnold took to the- 
ological studies, he showed, no doubt, a 
very clear insight and a perfect inde- 
pendence of judgment, but he had only 
a few spare hours for work that in 
order to be properly done would have 
required a lifetime. Yet what he wrote 
produced an effect, in England at least, 
more lasting than many a learned vol- 
ume, and he was allowed to say things 
that would have given deep offence if 
coming from other lips. His famous 
saying about Lord Shaftesbury has 
been judged very differently by dif- 
ferent writers. As a mere matter of 
taste it may seem that Arnold’s illus- 
tration of what he took to be the com- 
mon conception of the Trinity among his 
Philistine friends was objectionable. 
Let us hope that it was not even true. 

But Arnold’s intention was clear 
enough. He argued chiefly against 
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those who had called the Roman Cath- 
olic doctrine of the Mass “a degrading 
superstition.” He tells them they ought 
to discover in it what the historian 
alone, or what Arnold means by a man 
of culture, can discover; namely, the 
original intention of the faithful in 
thus interpreting the words of Christ 
(St. John vii. 53), “Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you.” It was in protest- 
ing against this narrowness that he re- 
minded his Protestant friends of the 
weak joints in their own armor, partic- 
ularly their too literal acceptation of 
the doctrine of the Trinity... And I 
doubt whether he was altogether 
wrong when he charged them with 
speaking of the Father as a mere indi- 
vidual, or, as he expressed it, a sort of 
infinitely magnified and improved Lord 
Shaftesbury with a race of vile offend- 
ers to deal with, whom his natural 
goodness would incline him to let off, 
only his sense of justice would not al- 
low it. And is it not true that many 
who speak of Christ as the Son of God 
take “son” in its common literal sense, 
or, as Arnold expressed it, imagine “a 
younger Lord Shaftesbury, on the scale 
of his father and very dear to him, 
who might live in grandeur and splen- 
dor if he liked, but who preferred to 
leave his home to go and live among 
the race of offenders, and to be put to 
an ignominious death, on the condition 
that his merits should be counted 
against their demerits, and that his 
father’s goodness should be restrained 
no longer from taking effect, but any 
offender should be admitted to the ben- 
efit of it, simply on pleading the satis- 
faction made by the _ son.” Finally, 
when he points out the extremely 
vague conception of the Holy Ghost as 
a person and as an individual, does he 
exaggerate so very much when he says 
that he is with many no more than “a 
third Lord Shaftesbury, still on the 
same high scale, who keeps very much 
in the background and works in a very 
occult manner, but very efficaciously 
nevertheless, and who is busy in apply- 


1 Literature and Dogma, 1873, pp. 305 seq. 
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ing everywhere the benefits of the 
son’s satisfaction and the father’s 
goodness.” Nay, even when he goes on 
to say that this is precisely the Prot- 
estant story of justification, what he 
wants to impress on his Protestant 
readers is surely no more than this, 
that: from his point of view there is 
nothing actually degrading in their 
narrow view, as little as in the com- 
mon Roman Catholic view of the Mass. 
What he means is no more than that 
both views as held by the many are 
grotesquely literal and unintelligent. 

People who hold such views would 
be ready to tell you, he says, “the exact 
hangings in the Trinity’s council cham- 
ber;” but, with all that, he is anxious 
to show that not only was the original 
intention both of Roman and English 
Catholics good, but that even in its 
mistaken application it may help 
towards righteousness. In trying to 
impress this view both on Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, Arnold certainly 
used language which must have pained 
particularly those who felt that the 
picture was not altogether untrue. 
However, his friends, and among them 
high ecclesiastics, forgave him. Stan- 
ley, I know, admired his theological 
writings very much. In fact, they 
fully agreed with what Arnold said, 
only they would have said it in a dif- 
ferent way. There is a kind of cocaine 
style which is used by many able crit- 
ics and reformers. It cuts deep into 
the flesh, and yet the patient remains 
insensible to pain. “You can say any- 
thing in English,” Arthur Helps once 
said to me, “only you must know how 
to say it.” Arnold, like Carlyle and 
others, preferred the old style of sur- 
gery. They thought that pain was 
good in certain operations, and helped 
to accelerate a healthy reaction. 

The only fault that one may find with 
Arnold, is that he did not himself try to 
restore the original and true concep- 
tion of the Trinity to that clear and in- 
telligible form which he as an historian 
and a man of culture could lave 
brought out better than any one else. 
The original intention of the Lerd’s 
Supper, or Mass, can easily be learnt, 
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as Arnold has shown, from the very 
words of the Bible (St. Luke xxii. 20), 
“The cup is the new testament in my 
blood.” But the doctrine of the Trinity 
requires a far more searching historical 
study. As the very name of Trinity is 
a later invention, and absent from the 
New Testament, it requires a thorough 
study of Greek, more particularly of 
Alexandrian philosophy to understand 
its origin, for it is from Greek philoso- 
phy that the idea of the Word, the 
Logos, was taken by some of the early 
Fathers of the Church. 

As the Messiah was a Semitic thought 
which the Jewish disciples of Christ 
saw realized in the Son of Man, the 
Word was an Aryan thought which the 
Greek disciples saw fulfilled in the Son 
of God. The history of the divine Dyas 
which preceded the ‘Trias is clear 
enough, if only we are acquainted with 
the antecedents of Greek philosophy. 
Without that background it is a mere 
phantasm, and no wonder that in the 
minds of uneducated people it should 
have become what Arnold describes it," 
father, son, and grandson, living  to- 
gether in the same house, or possibly in 
the clouds. To make people shrink 
back from such a conception is worth 
something, and Arnold has certainly 
achieved this, if only he has caused 
hundreds and thousands to say to them- 
selves, ““We never were so foolish or so 
narrow-minded as to believe in three 
Lord Shaftesburys.” 

For some reason or other, however, 
the “three Lord Shaftesburys” have 
disappeared in the last edition of “Lit- 
erature and Dogma,” and have been 
replaced by ‘‘a Supernatural Man. 
Froude, who was an intimate friend 
both of Arnold and Sir James Stephen, 
told me that the latter had warned Ar- 
nold that the three Lord Shaftesburys 
were really actionable, and if Arnold 
hated anything it was a fracas. In 
the fifth edition they still remain, so 
that the change must have been made 
later on, when he prepared the cheap 
edition of his book. Anyhow, they are 
gone! 

Arnold was a delightful man to argue 


1 Literature and Dogma, page 143. 
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‘not an art like other arts,” but, as he 
grandly called it, “genius.” 


with, not that he could easily be con- 
vinced that he was wrong, but he never 
lost his temper, and in the most patron- 
izing way he would generally end by: 
“Yes, yes! my good fellow, you are 
quite right, but, you see, my view of 
the matter is different, and I have little 
doubt it is the true one!” This went 
so far that even the simplest facts 
failed to produce any impression on 
him. He had fallen in love with Emile 
Burnouf’s attractive but not very 
scholar-like and trustworthy “Science 
de la Religion.” I believe that at first 
he had mistaken Emile for Eugéne 
Burnouf, a mistake which has been 
committed by other people besides him. 
But, afterwards, when he had _per- 
ceived the difference between the two, 
he was not at all abashed. Nay, he 
was betrayed into a new mistake, and 
spoke of Emile as the son of Eugéne. 
I told him that Eugéne, the great Ori- 
ental scholar—one of the greatest that 
France has ever produced, and that is 
saying a great deal—had no son at all, 
and that he ought to correct his mis- 
statement. “Yes, yes,” he said, in his 
most good-humored way, “but you 
know how they manage these things in 
France. Emile was really a natural 
son of the great scholar, and they call 
that a nephew.” This I stoutly denied, 
for never was there a more irreproach- 
able pére de famille than my friend 
and master, Eugéne Burnouf. But in 
spite of all remonstrances, Emile re- 
mained with Arnold the son of Bagéne, 
“for, you see, my good fellow, I know 
the French, and that is my view of the 
matter!” If that happened in the 
green wood, what would happen in the 
dry! 

We had a long-standing feud about 
poetry. To me, the difference between 
poetry and prose was one of form enly. 
I always held that the same things that 
are said in prose could be said in 
poetry, and vice versa, and I often 
quoted Goethe’s saying that the best 
test of poetry was whether it would 
bear translation into prose or into a for- 
eign language. To all that, even to 
Goethe’s words, Arnold demurred. 


Poetry to him was a thing by itself, 


He once had a great triumph over 
me. An American gentleman, who 
brought out a “Collection of the Por- 
traits of the Hundred Greatest Men,” 
divided them into eight classes, and the 
first class was assigned to poetry, the 
second to art, tne third to religion, the 
fourth to philosophy, the fifth to his- 
tory, the sixth to science, the seventh 
to politics, the eighth to industry. Ar- 
nold was asked to write the introduction 
to the first volume, H. Taine to the sec- 
ond, myself and Renan to the third, 
Noah Porter to the fourth, Dean Stan- 
Jey to the fifth, Helmholtz to the sixth, 
Froude to the seventh, John Fiske to 
the eighth. 

I do not know whether Arnold had 
anything to do with suggesting this 
division of Omne_ Scibile into eight 
classes; anyhow, he did not allow the 
opportunity to pass to assert the su- 
periority of poetry over every other 
branch of man’s intellectual activity. 
“The men,” he began, “who are the 
flower and glory of our race are to pass 
here before us, the highest manifesta- 
tions, whether on this line or that, of 
the force which stirs in every one of 
us—the chief poets, religious founders, 
philosophers, historians, scholars, ora- 
tors, warriors, statesmen, voyagers, 
leaders in mechanical invention and in- 
dustry, who have appeared among 
mankind. And the poets are to pass 
first. Why? Because, of the various 
modes of manifestation through which 
the human spirit pours its force, theirs 
is the most adequate and happy.” 

This is the well-known ‘‘ore rotundo” 
and “spiritu profundo” style of Arnold. 
But might we not ask, Adequate to 
what? Happy in what? Arnold an- 
swers himself a little further on, “No 
man can fully draw out the reasons 
why the human spirit feels itself able 
to attain to a more adequate and satis- 
fying expression in poetry than in any 
other of its modes of activity.”” Yet he 
continues to call this a primordial and 
incontestable fact; and how could we 
poor mortals venture to contest 4 pri- 
mordial and incontestable fact? And 
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then, limiting the question “to us for 
to-day,” he says, “Surely it is ‘ts so- 
lidity that accounts to us for the 
superiority of poetry.” How he would 
have railed if any of his Philistines had 
ventured to recognize the true superi- 
ority of poetry in its solidity! 

Prose may be solid, it may be dense, 
massive, lumpish, concrete, and all the 
rest, but poetry is generally prized for 
its being subtle, light, ideal, air-drawn, 
fairy-like, or made of such stuff as 
dreams are made of. However, let tnat 
pass. Let poetry be solid, for who 
knows what sense Arnold may have as- 
signed to solid? He next falls back on 
his great master Goethe, and quotes a 
passage which I have not been able to 
find, but the bearing of which must 
depend very much on the context in 
which it occurs. Goethe, in one of his 
moods, is pleased to say: “I deny 
poetry to be an art. Neither is it a 
science. Poetry is to be called neither 
art nor science, but genius.” Who 
would venture to differ from Goethe 
when he defines what poetry is? But 
does he define it? He simply says that 
it is not art or science. In this one may 
agree, if only art and science are de- 
fined first. No one I think has ever 
maintained that poetry was science, but 
no one would deny that poetry was a 
product of art, if only in the sense of 
the Ars poetica of Horace, or the 
Dichtkunst of Goethe. But if we ask 
what can be meant by saying that po- 
etry is genius, Goethe himself would 
admit that he meant that po- 
etry was the product of genius, the 
German Genie. Goethe, therefore, 
meant no more than that poetry re- 
quires, in the poet, originality and 
spontaneity of thought; and _ this, 
though it would require some limita- 
tion, no one surely would feel inclined 
to deny, though even the authority of 
Goethe would hardly suffice to deprive 
the decipherer of an inscription, the 
painter of the “Last Supper,” or the 
discoverer of the bacilli of a claim to 
that divine light which we call genius. 

Arnold then goes on to say that po- 
etry gives the idea, but it gives it 
touched with beauty, heightened by 
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emotion. Would not Arnold have al- 
lowed that the language of Isaiah, and 
even some of the dialogues of Plato, 
were touched with beauty and height- 
ened by emotion? I think he himself 
speaks somewhere of a poetic prose. 
Where, then, is the true difference be- 
tween the eloquence of Plato and of 
Wordsworth? 

Arnold has one more trump card to 
play in order to win for poetry that su- 
periority over all the other manifesta- 
tions of the forces of the human 
spirit which he claims again and again. 
I have always been a sincere admirer 
of Arnold’s poetry, still I think there is 
more massive force in some of his 
prose than in many of his poems; nay, 
I believe he has left a much deeper and 
more lasting impression on what he 
likes to call the Zeitgeist through his 
essays than through his tragedies. 
What then is his last card, his last 
proof of the superiority of poetry? 
Poetry, he argues, has more stability 
than anything else, and mankind finds 
in it a surer stay than in art, in phi- 
losophy, or religion. “Compare,” he 
says, “the stability of Shakespeare 
with that of the Thirty-nine Articles.” 

Poor Thirty-nine Articles! Did they 
ever claim to contain poetry, or even 
religion? Were they ever meant to be 
more than a dry abstract of theological 
dogmas? Surely they never chal- 
lenged comparison with Shakespeare. 
They are an index, a table of contents 
a business-like agreement, if you like, 
between different parties in the Church 
of England. But to ask whether they 
will stand longer than Shakespeare is 
very much like asking whether the 
Treaty of Paris will last longer than 
Victor Hugo. There is stay in peetry 
provided that the prose which under- 
lies it is lasting, or everlasting; there 
is no stay in it, if it is mere froth and 
rhyme. Arnold always liked to fall 
back on Goethe. “What a series of 
philosophic systems has Germany seen 
since the birth of Goethe,” he _ says, 
“and what sort of stay is any one of 
them compared with the poetry of Ger- 
many’s one great poet?” Is Goethe’s 
poetry really so sure a stay as the 





philosophies of Germany; nay, would 
there be any stay in it at all without 
the support of that philosophy which 
Goethe drank in, whether from the 
vintage of Spinoza or from the more 
recent “crues” of Kant and Fichte? 
Goethe’s name, no doubt, is always a 
pillar of strength, but there is even 
now a very great part of Goethe’s Col- 
lected Works in thirty volumes that is 
no longer a stay, but is passé, and sel- 
dom read by any one, except by the 
historian. Poetry may act as a power- 
ful preservative, and it is wonderful 
how much pleasure we may derive 
from thought mummified in verse. But 
in the end it is thought in its ever- 
changing life that forms the real stay, 
and it matters little whether that 
thought speaks te us in marble, or in 
music, in hexameters, in blank verse, 
or even in prose. Poetry in itself is no 
protection against folly and feebleness. 
There is in the world a small amount 
of good, and an immense amount of 
bad poetry. The former, we may 
hope, will last, and will serve as 2 stay 
to all who care for the music of 
thought and the harmony of language; 
the twaddle, sometimes much admired 
in its time (and there is plenty of it in 
Goethe also), will, we hope, fade away 
from the memory of man, and serve as 
a lesson to poets who imagine that they 
may safely say in rhythm and rhyme 
what they would be ashamed to say in 
simple prose. Nor is the so-called stay 
or immortality of poetry of much con- 
sequence. To have benefited millions 
of his own age, ought to satisfy any 
poet, even if no one reads his poems, 
or translations of them, a thousand 
years hence. 


Denn wer den Besten seiner Zeit genug 
Gethan, der hat gelebt fiir alle Zeiten.* 


It is strange to go over the old ground 
when he with whom one travelled over 
it in former times is no more present 
to answer and to hold his own view 
against the world. There certainly 
Was a great charm in Arnold, even 
though he could be very patronizing. 
But there was in all he said a kind of 


1 Schiller’s “‘Wallenstein,” Prolog, vv. 48, 49. 
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understood though seldom expressed 
sadness, as if to say, “It will soon be 
all over, don’t let us get angry; we are 
all very good fellows,” etc. He knew 
for years that though he was strong 
and looked very young for his age, the 
thread of his life might snap at any 
moment. And so _ it did—felix oppor- 
tunitate mortis. Not long before his 
death he met Browning on the steps 
of the Athenzum. He felt ill, and in 
taking leave of Browning he hinted 
that they might never meet again. 
Browning was profuse in his protesta- 
tions, and Arnold, on turning away, 
said in his airy way, “Now, one prom- 
ise, Browning: please, not more than 
ten lines.” Browning understood, and 
went away with a solemn smile. 
Arnold was most brilliant as _ pro- 
fessor of poetry at Oxford, from 1857 
to 1867. He took great pains in writ- 
ing and delivering his lectures. He 
looked well and spoke well. Some of 
his lectures were masterpieces, and he 
set a good example which was followed 
by Sir Francis Doyle, 1867-77, well 
known by his happy occasional poems, 
then by John Shairp from 1877 to his 
death, and lastly by Francis Palgrave 
from 1885-1895. The best of Arnold’s 
lectures were published as_ essays; 
Shairp’s lectures appeared after his 
death, and have retained their popu- 
larity, particularly in America. Pal- 
grave’s lectures, we may hope, will 
soon appear. They were full of most 
valuable information, and would prove 
very useful to many as a book of refer- 
ence. I have known no one better in- 
formed on English poetry than my 
friend Palgrave. His “Golden Treas- 
ury” bears evidence of his wide read- 
ing, and his ripe judgment in selecting 
the best specimens of English lyric 
poetry. One had but to touch on any 
subject in the history of English litera- 
ture, or to ask him a question, and 
there was always an abundance of 
most valuable information to be got 
from him. I owe him a great deal, par- 
ticularly in my early Oxford days. 
For it was he who revised my first at- 
tempts at writing in English, and gave 
me good advice for the rest of my jour- 














ney, more particularly as to what to 
avoid. He is now one of the very few 
friends left who remember my first ap- 
pearance in Oxford in 1846, and who 
were chiefly instrumental in retaining 
my services for a university which has 
proved a true Alma Mater to me during 
all my life. Grant (Sir Alexander), 
Sellar, Froude, Sandars, Morier, Neate, 
Johnson (Manuel), Church, Jowett, all 
are gone before. 

What happy days, what happy even- 
ings we spent together lang syne. How 
patient they all were with their Ger- 
man guest when he first tried in his 
broken English to take part in their 
lively and sparkling conversations. 
Having once been received in that de- 


lightful circle, it was easy to make 
more acquaintances among their 
friends who lived at Oxford, or who 


from time to time came to visit them 
at Oxford. It was thus that I first 
“ame to ‘know Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Browning, and others. 

Ruskin often came to spend a few 
days with his old friends, and uncom- 
promising and severe as he could be 
when he wielded his pen, he was al- 
ways most charming in conversation. 
He never, when he was with his 
friends, claimed the right of speaking 
with authority, even on his own spe- 
cial subjects, as he might well have 
done. It seemed to be his penthat made 
him say bitter things. He must have 
been sorry himself for the severe cen- 
sure he passed in his earlier years on 


men whose honest labor, if nothing 
else, ought to have protected them 
against such cruel onslaughts. Grote’s 


style may not be the very best for an 
historian, but in his “Quellenstudium” 
he was surely most conscientious. Yet 
this is what Ruskin wrote of him: 
“There is probably no commercial es- 
tablishment between Charing Cross 
and the Bank, whose head clerk could 
not have written a better history of 
Greece, if he had the vanity to waste 
his time on it.” Of Gibbon’s classical 
work he spoke with even greater ccn- 
tempt. “Gibbon’s is the worst English 


ever written by an educated English- 
man. 


Having no imagination and little 
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logic, he is alike incapable either of 
picturesqueness or wit, his epithets are 
malicious without point,sonorous with- 
out weight, and have no office bat to 
make a flat sentence turgid.” I feel 
sure that Ruskin, such as I knew him 
in later years, would have wished these 
sentences unwritten. 

He was really the most tolerant and 
agreeable man in society. He cculd 
discover beauty where no one else saw 
it, and make allowance where others 
saw no excuse. I remember him as 
diffident as a young girl, full of ques- 
tions, and grateful for any information. 
Even on art topics I have watched him 
listening almost deferentially to others 
who laid down the law in his presence. 
His voice was always most winning, 
and his language simply perfect. He 
was one of the few Englishmen I knew 
who, instead of tumbling out their sen- 
tences like so many portmanteaux, 
bags, rugs, and hat-boxes from an open 
railway van, seemed to take a real de- 
light in building up his sentences, even 
in familiar conversation, so as to make 


each deliverance a work of art. I.ater 
in life that even temperament may 
have become somewhat changed. He 


had suffered much, and one saw that 
his wounds had not quite healed. His 
public lectures as professor of fine art 
were most attractive, and extremely 
popular at first. But they were evi- 
dently too much for him, and on the 
advice of his medical friends be had 
at last to cease from lecturing alto- 
gether. Several times his brain had 
been a very serious trouble to him. 
People forget that, as we want good 
eyes for seeing, and good ears for hear- 
ing, we want a strong, sound brain for 
lecturing. 

I have seen much of such brain 
troubles among my friends, and who 
can account for them? It is not the 
brain that thinks, nor do we think by 
means of our brain; but we cannot 


think without our brain, and the slight- 
est lesion of our brain in any one of its 
wonderful convolutions is as bad as a 
shot in the eye. 

If ever there was an active, power- 
ful brain, 


it was Ruskin’s. No doubt 
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he worked very hard, but I doubt 
whether hard work by itself can ever 
upset a healthy brain. I believe it 
rather strengthens than weakens if, as 
exercise strengthens the muscles of our 
body. His was, no doubt, a very sensi- 
tive nature, and an overwrought sensi- 
tiveness is much more likely to cause 
mischief than steady intellectual effort. 
And what a beautiful mind his was, 
and what lessons of beauty he has 
taught us all. At the same time, he 
could not bear anything unbeautiful; 
and anything low or ignoble in men, re- 
volted him and made him thoroughly 
unhappy. I remember once taking 

Mmerson to lunch with him, in his 
rooms in Corpus Christi College. 
Emerson was an old friend of his, and 
in many respects a cognate soul. But 
some quite indifferent subject turned 
up, a heated discussion ensued, and 
Ruskin was so upset that he had_ to 
quit the room and leave us alone. Em- 
erson was most unhappy, and did all 
he could to make peace, but he had to 
leave without a reconciliation. 

It is very difficult to make allow- 
ance for these gradual failures of brain 
power. 

Again and again I have seen 
cases at Oxford, where men 
clearly no longer themselves, and yet 
had to be treated as if they were! nay, 
continued to exercise their old influ- 
ence till at last the crash came, and 
one began to understand what had 
seemed so strange, and more than 
strange, in their behavior. I believe 
there are as many degrees of insanity 
as there are of shortsightedness and 
deafness, and the line that divides san- 
ity from insanity is often very thin. I 
have had to watch the waverings of 
this line in several cases, and it Is 
enough to upset one’s own equilibrium 
to have to deal with a friend who to- 
day is quite like himself and quite like 
ourselves, and the next day a raving 
lunatic. My predecessor at Oxford, 
Doctor Trithen, half Russian, half 
Swiss by birth, and a man of extraordi- 
nary gifts and wonderfully attractive, 
went slowly out of his mind and had 
at last to be sent to an asylum. But 


such 
were 
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even then he wrote the most reasonable 
and touching letters to me on all sorts 
of subjects, though when I went to see 
him he was quite unapproachable. 
Fortunately he died soon after from 
brain disease, but who could say wnat 
was the cause of it? Nothing remains 
of him but the edition of a Sanskrit 
play, the Viracharitra. 

But such was his knowledge of Nan- 
skrit and of all sorts of languages, 
such also was his peculiar power of 
mimicry in imitating the exact pronun- 
ciation of different dialects, and his 
knack of copying Oriental manuscripts, 
that one could hardly tell the difference 
between the original and the copy. He 
might have grown to be another Mezzo- 
fanti if the fates had not been against 
him. He was the very type of a fasci- 
nating Russian, full of kindness and 
courtesy, sparkling in conversation, al- 
ways ready to help others and most 
careless about himself, but’ there al- 
Ways Was an expression in his corus- 
eating eyes which spoke of danger, and 
foreboded the tragedy which finished 
his young and promising life. 

Painful as these intellectual break- 
downs are, they are not half so painful 
as when we see in our friends what is 
at first called mere wrongheadedness, 
but is apt to lead to a complete deteri- 
oration of moral fibre, and in the end to 
an apparent inability to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong, between truth 
and falsehood. In the former case we 
know that a slight lesion in one of the 
ganglion cells or nerve fibres of the 
brain is sufficient to account for any 
disturbance in our intellectual clock- 
work. The man himself remains the 
same, though at times hidden from us, 
as it were, by a veil, and we _ feel 
towards him the same _ sorrow- 
ful sympathy which we feel towards 
a man who has lost the use of 
his eyes or his legs, who cannot see or 
cannot walk. We know that the in- 
struments are at fault, not the op- 
erator. But it is very difficult to make 
the same allowance in cases of moral 
deterioration. Here instruments and 
operator seem to be the same, though, 
for all we know, here too the _ brain 
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may be more at fault than the heart. 
A well-known oculist maintained that 
the peculiarities, or what he called the 
distortions in Turner’s latest pictures 
were due to a malformation in the 
muscles of his eyes. He actually in- 
vented some spectacles by which every- 
thing that seemed ill-proportioned in 
Turner’s latest productions came right, 
if looked at through these corrective 
lenses. May not what we call short- 
sightedness, conceit, vanity, envy, ha- 
tred and malice—all, as it seems, with- 
out rhyme or reason—be due in the 
beginning to some weakness or dimness 
of sight that might have been cor- 
rected, if treated in time, by those who 
are nearest and dearest to the safferer? 
This may seem a dangerous view of 
moral responsibility; but, if so, it can 
be dangerous to the sufferer only, not 
to those who ought to sympathize, i.e., 
to feel and suffer, with him. To me it 
has proved a solution of many difficul- 
ties during a long and varied _ inter- 
course with men and women; the only 
difficulty is how to make these invalids 
harmless to themselves. 

Ruskin’s influence among the under- 
graduates at Oxford was most extraor- 
dinary. He could persuade the young 
Christ Church men to take spade and 
wheelbarrow and help him to make a 
road which he thought would prove 
useful to a village near Oxford. No 
other professor could have achieved 
that. The road was made, but was 
also soon washed away, and, of course, 
Ruskin was laughed at, though the la- 
bor undergone by his pupils did them 
no doubt a great deal of good, even 
though it did not benefit the inhabi- 
tants of the village for any length of 
time. It was sad to see Ruskin leave 
Oxford estranged from many of his 
friends, dissatisfied with his work, 
which nevertheless was most valuable 
and highly appreciated by young and 
old, perhaps by the young even more 
than by the old. His spirit still dwells 
in the body, and if any one may loox« 
back with pride and satisfaction upon 
the work which he has achieved, it is 
surely Ruskin. 

Another though less frequent visitor 
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to Oxford was Tennyson. His first 
visit to our house was rather alarming. 
We lived in a small house in High 
street, nearly opposite Magdalen Col- 
lege, and our establishment was _ not 
calculated to receive sudden guests, 
particularly a poet laureate. He 
stepped in one day during the long va- 
cation, when Oxford was almost empty. 
Wishing to show the great man all civil- 
ity, we asked him to dinner that night 
and breakfast the next morning. At 
that time almost all the shops were in 
the market, which closed at one o’clock. 
My wife, a young housekeeper, did her 
best for our unexpected guest. He was 
known to be a gourmand, and at din- 
ner he was evidently put out by finding 
the sauce with the salmon was not the 
one he preferred. He was pleased, how- 
ever, with the wing of a chicken, and 
said it was the only advantage he got 
from being a poet laureate, that he gen- 
erally received the liver-wing of a 
chicken. The next morning at break- 
fast, we had rather plumed ourselves 
on having been able to get a dish of 
cutlets, and were not a little surprised 
when our guest arrived, to him 
whip off the cover of a hot dish, and to 
hear the exclamation, “Mutton chops! 
the staple of every bad inn in En- 
gland.” However, these were but 
minor matters, though not without im- 
portance in the eyes of a young wife to 
whom Tennyson had been like one of 
the immortals. He was full of interest 
and full of inquiries about the Fast, 
more particularly about Indian poetry, 
and I believe it was then that T told 
him that there was no rhyme in San- 
skrit poetry, and ventured to ask him 
why there should be in English. He 
was not so offended as Samuel Johnson 
seems to have been, who would prob- 
ably have answered my question by 
“You are a great fool, sir; use your own 
judgment,” while Tennyson gave the 
very sensible answer that rhyme as- 
sisted the memory. 

It is difficult to define the difference 
between an Oxford man and a Cam- 
bridge man; but if Raskin was decid- 
edly a representative of Oxford, Tenny- 
son was a true son of the sister 
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university. I had been taught to ad- 
mire Tennyson by my young friends at 
Oxford, many of whom were enthusias- 
tic worshippers of the poet. My friends 
often forgot that I had been brought 
up on German poetry, and that though 
I knew Heine Riickert, Bichendorff, 
Chamisso, and Geibel, to say nothing 
of Goethe, Schiller, Biirger, and even 
Klopstock, their allusions to Tennyson, 
Browning, nay, to Shelley and Keats, 
often fell by the wayside and were en- 
tirely lost on me. 

However, I soon learnt to enjoy Ten- 
nyson’s poetry, its finish, its delicacy, 
its moderation—I mean, the absence of 
all extravagance; yet there is but one 
of his books which has remained with 
me a treasure for life, his “In Memo- 
riam.” To have expressed such deep, 
true, and original thought as is con- 
tained in each of these short poems in 
such perfect language, to say nothing 
of rhyme, was indeed a_ triumph. 
Tennyson was very kind to me, and 
took a: warm interest in my work, par- 
ticularly in my mythological studies. 
I well remember his being struck by a 
metaphor in my first essay on com- 
parative mythology, published in 1856, 
and his telling me so. I had said that 
the sun in his daily passage across the 
sky had ploughed a_ golden furrow 
through the human brain, whence 
sprang in ancient times the first germs 
of mythology, and afterwards the rich 
growth of religious thought. 

“T don’t know,” he said, “whether the 
simile is quite correct, but I like it.” I 
was of course very proud that the great 
poet should have pondered on any sen- 
tence of mine, and still more that he 
should have approved of my theory of 
seeing in mythology a poetical inter- 
pretation of the great phenomena of na- 
ture. But it was difficult to have a 
long discussion with him. He was 
fond of uttering short and decisive sen- 
tences: his yes was yes indeed, aad his 
no was no indeed. 

It was generally after dinner, when 
smoking his pipe and sipping his whis- 
key and water, that Tennyson began to 
thaw, and to take a more active part 
in conversation. People who have not 


known him then, have hardly known 
him at all. During the day he was 
often very silent and absorbed in his 
own thoughts, but in the evening he 
took an active part in the conversation 
of his friends. His pipe was almost in- 
dispensable to him, and I remember 
one time when I and several friends 
were staying at his house, the question 
of tobacco turned up. I confessed that 
for years I had been a perfect slave to 
tobacco, so that I could neither read nor 
write a line without smoking, but that 
at last I had rebelled against this 
slavery, and had entirely given up 
tobacco. Some of his friends taunted 
Tennyson that he could never give up 
tobacco. “Anybody can do that,” he 
said, “if he chooses to do it.” When 
his friends still continued to doubt and 
to tease him, “Well,” he said, “I shall 
give up smoking from to-night.” The 
very same evening I was told that he 
threw his pipes and his tobacco out of 
the window of his bedroom. The next 
day he was most charming, though 
somewhat self-righteous. The second 
day he became very moody and cap- 
tious, the third day no one knew what 
to do with him. But after a disturbed 
night I was told that he got out of bed 
in the morning, went quietly into the 
garden, picked up one of his broken 
pipes, stuffed it with the remains of the 
tobacco scattered about, and then, hav- 
ing had a few puffs, came to breakfast, 
all right again. Nothing was said any 
more about giving up tobacco. 

He once very kindly offered to lend 
me his house in the Isle of Wight; ‘‘but 
mind,” he said, “you willbe watched 
from morning till evening.” This was 
in fact his great grievance, that he 
could not go out without being stared 
at. Once taking a walk with me and 
my wife on the downs behind his hoase, 
he suddenly started, left us, and ran 
home, simply because he had descried 
two strangers coming towards us. 

I was told that he once complained 
to the queen, and said that he could 
no longer stay in the Isle of Wight, on 
account of the tourists who came to 
stare at him. The queen, with a kindly 
irony, remarked that she did not suf- 
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fer much from grievance, but 
Tennyson, not seeing what she meant, 
replied, “No, madam, and if I could 
clap a sentinel wherever I liked, I 
should not be troubled either.” 

It must be confessed that people were 
very inconsiderate. Rows of tourists 
sat like sparrows on the paling of his 
garden, waiting for his appearance. 
The guides were actually paid by signt- 
seers, particularly by those from 
America, for showing them the great 
poet. Nay, they went so far as to 
dress up a sailor to look like Tennyson, 
and the result was that, after their 
trick had been found out, the tourists 
would walk up to Tennyson and ask 
him, “Now, are you the real Tenny- 
son?” This, no doubt, was very an- 
noying, and later on Lord Tennyson 
was driven to pay a large sum for some 
useless downs near his house, simply 
in order to escape from the attentions 
of admiring travellers. 

Why should not people be satisfied 
with the best that a poet is and can 
give them, namely his poetry? Few 
poets are greater than their poetry, and 
Tennyson was not one of them. Like 
many great poets, such as Victor Hlugo, 
for instance, the worship that was paid 
him by many who came to see him was 
painful to him and to his friends. Ten- 
nyson frequently took flight from his 
intending Boswells, and was the very 
last man to appreciate the “II parle” 
by which in Paris all conversation was 
hushed whenever Victor Hugo was 
present at a dinner and spoke to his 
neighbor, possibly only to ask him for 
the menu. 

People have learnt after his death 
what a possession they had in Tenny- 
son. He may not rank among the 
greatest poets of England, but there 
was something high and noble in him 
which reacted on the nation at large, 
even though that influence was _ not 
perhaps consciously realized. Anyhow, 


after his death it was widely felt that 
there was nobody worthy to fill his 
place; and why was it not left empty, 
as in the Greek army, where, we are 
told, a place of honor was left onen for 
a great hero who was supposed to he 
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present during the heat of the battle, 
and to inspire those who stood near 
his place to great deeds of valor? 
Browning was neither of Cambridge 
nor of Oxford, but his genius was much 
more akin to Oxford than to Cambridge, 
and towards the end of his life, particu- 
larly after his son had entered Balliol 
College, he was very often seenamongst 
us. Though he was not what we call 
a scholar, his mind was saturated with 
classical lore, and his appreciation of 
Greek poetry, Greek mythology, and 
freek sculpture was very keen. He 
could not quote Greek verses, but he 
was steeped in the Greek tragedians 
and lyric poets. Of course this classi- 
cal sympathy was but one side of his 
poetry. Browning was full of sym- 
pathy, nay of worship, for anything 
noble and true in literature, ancient or 
modern. And what was most delight- 
ful in him was his ready response, his 
generosity in pouring out his own 
thoughts before anybody who shared 
his sympathies. For real and substan- 
tial conversation there was no one his 
equal, and even in the lighter after- 
dinner talk he was admirable. His 
health seemed good, and he was able 
to sacrifice much of his time to society. 
He had one great advantage, he never 
consented to spoil his dinner by mak- 
ing, or, what is still worse, by having 
to make a speech. I once felt greatly 
aggrieved, sitting opposite Browning at 
one of the Royal Academy dinners. I 
had to return thanks for literature #nd 
scholarship, and was of course rehears- 
ing my speech during the whole of din- 
ner time, while he enjoyed himself 
talking to his friends. When I told 
him that it was a shame that I should 
be made a martyr of while he was en- 
joying his dinner in peace, he laughed, 
and said that he had said No once for 
all, and that he had never in his life 
made a public speech. I believe, as a 
rule, poets are not good speakers. 
They are too careful about what they 
wish to say. Still I felt it was hard on 
me, and I became more and more con- 
vinced of the etymological identity of 
honor and onus. At last my turn came. 
Having to face the brilliant society 
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which is always present at this dinuer, 
including the Prince of Wales, the min- 
isters of both parties, the most eminent 
artists, scientists, authors and critics, 
I had, of course, learnt my speech by 
heart, and was getting on very well, 
when suddenly I saw the Prince of 
Wales laughing and saying somethiuz 
to his neighbor. At once the thread of 
my speech was broken. I. began to 
think whether I could have said esny- 
thing that made the prince laugh, and 
what it could have been, and wuile I 
was thinking in every direction, I sud- 
denly stood speechless. I thought it 
was an eternity, and I was afraid I! 
should have to collapse and make the 
greatest fool of myself that ever was. 
I looked at Browning, and he gave me 
a friendly nod, and at that moment my 
grapple-irons caught the last cable and 
I was able to finish my speech. When 
it was over I turned to Browning and 
said, “Was it not fearful, that pause?" 
“Far from it,” he said, “it was exccl- 
lent. It gave life to your’ speech. 
Everybody saw you were colleciinzg 
your thoughts, and that you were not 
simply delivering what you had learnt 
by heart. Besides, it did not last half 
a minute.” To me it had seemed at 
least five or ten minutes. But after 
Browning’s good-natured words TI felt 
relieved, and enjoyed at least what was 
left of a most enjoyabie dinner. 

The best place to see Browning was 
Venice, and I think it was there tiat 
I saw him for the last time. He was 
staying in one of the smaller palaces 
with a friend, and he was easily per- 
suaded to read some of his poems. I 
asked him for his poem on Andrea del 
Sarto, and his delivery was most sim- 
ple and yet most telling. He was a far 
better reader than Tennyson. His 
voice was natural, sonorous, and full 
of delicate shades; while Tennyson read 
in so deep a tone, that it was like the 
rumbling and rolling sound of the sea 
rather than like a human voice. His 
admirers, both gentlemen and ladies, 
who thought that everything he did 
must be perfect, encouraged him in 
that kind of delivery; and while to me 
it seemed that he had smothered and 


murdered some of the poems I liked 
best, they sighed and groaned and 
poured out strange interjections, meant 
to be indicative of rapture. 

There is a definiteness in Tennyson’s 
poetry which makes it easy to recite 
and even to declaim his poems, while 
many of Browning’s compositions do 
not lend themselves at all to viv voce 
repetition. There is always a super- 
abundance of thought and feeling in 
them, and his mastery of rhyme and 
rhythm proved a temptation which he 
could not always resist. One often 
wished that some of Browning’s poems 
could have passed through the Tenny- 
sonian sieve, to take away all that is 
unnecessary in them, and to moderate 
his exuberant revelling in language. 
Still his friends know what they pos- 
sess in his poetry. When they are sad, 
he makes them joyful; when they ex- 
ult, he tones them down; when they are 
hungry, he feeds them; when they are 
poor, he makes them rich; and, like a 
true prophet, he knows how to bring 
fresh water out of the rocks, out of the 
commonest events in our journey 
through the desert of life. It is a pity 
that his poetry does not lend itself to 
translation. Perhaps he is too thor- 
oughly English, perhaps his sentences 
are too labyrinthine even for German 
readers. Anyhow, Browning is known 
much less abroad than Tennyson. and 
if translatableness is a test of true 
poetry, his poetry would not stand that 
test well. 

To have known such men as Tenny- 
son and Browning is indeed a rare for- 
tune. It helps us in two ways. We 
are preserved from extravagant ad- 
miration, which is always stupid: and, 
on the other hand, we can enjoy even 
insignificant verses of theirs, as coming 
from our friends and lighting up some 
corner of their character. There are 
cases where personal acquaintance 
with the poets actually spoils our taste 
for their poetry, which we might other- 
wise have enjoyed; and to imagine that 
one knows a poet better because one 
has once shaken hands with him, is a 
fatal mistake. It would be far better 
to go at once to Westminster Abbey, 


























and spend a few thoughtful moments 
at the tombs of such poets as Tennyson 
or Browning, for there, at all events, 
there would be no disappointment. 


F. MAX MULLER. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE CRETAN QUESTION. 

Who knows if this Cretan crisis, 
which has burst out at the most un- 
toward season, just when the powers 
were about at last to take in hand, 
after such procrastination, the work 
of reform at Constantinople, may not 
be, nevertheless, a blessing in dis- 
guise? Undoubtedly it is a just re- 
ward for the incredible supineness 
with which diplomacy has let time fly 
after the settlement of the 25th of Au- 
gust, 1896. There is, besides, a broader 
Nemesis taking vengeance on_ that 
pusillanimous policy which dares only 
to deal piecemeal with the Eastern 
problem, and which, anxious to make 
the task more easy by balancing and 
shuffling and trimming, has not taken 
to heart the lesson of the Hydra of 
Lerna and of her innumerable heads 
only to be cut down at a blow. 

However, if the powers understand 
this last teaching of events, if they 
are firmly resolved at once to maintain 
the beneficent, necessary agreement 
between themselves which is just now 
the only bulwark of peace, and to take 
time by the forelock in order to give 
Crete the measure of self-government 
to which it is entitled, and which 
would more than satisfy the immediate 
aspirations of its citizens, I, for one, 
shall see in this emergency, at one mo- 
ment so threatening for the tranquil- 
lity of the world, a providential inter- 
ference in a most complicated business. 

Let us keep or resume our cool- 
headedness. The problem is certainly 
not insoluble. The powers have, by 
instinct and wunpremeditatedly, put 
their finger on the true means of solu- 
tion. To act unanimously; to forbid to 
the Porte the sending of troops; to oc- 
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cupy the coast towns; to call upon 
Greece to let Europe take the island in 
charge—such were the successive or 
simultaneous steps taken by the 
Western Cabinets. Perhaps’ they 
ought to have been a little quicker, and 
to have peacefully, but resolutely, cut 
off the way from Greek intermeddling 
by blockading the ports of the king- 
dom. Their policy is perfectly conso- 
nant with the best traditions of our 
century. They have a right to ask the 
public not to deliver itself up wholly 
to hysterics, but to try to judge a great 
complex situation, not with its nerves 
only, but with its reason and _ con- 
science, and in relation to the whole 
duty of civilized nations. 

Nobody is more convinced than I am 
of the greatness and of the legitimacy 
of the future of Hellenism. I see in it 
the heir-apparent to a great part of the 
succession of the Sick Man. I am 
happy to think a time will come when 
these fair lands of eastern Europe anda 
western Asia, now blighted by the 
despotism or anarchy of the Ottoman 
system, will once more prosper under 
the enlightened and liberal govern- 
ment of the offspring of Solon and 
Perikles. What is more, I am _per- 
fectly disposed to admit, not only the 
justice of the hope and dreams of Hel- 
lenes, of that Great Idea which their 
statesmen and simple citizens so pas- 
sionately entertain, but the perfect 
right of an enfranchised nation to go 
to the assistance of enslaved and suf- 
fering brethren and to strike a blow 
for their salvation. The memories of 
the War of Independence, of the heroic 
achievements of Canaris, Botzari, and 
their fellows, of Missolonghi and 
Chios, of the Philhellenism of our 
fathers, of Byron and Chateaubriand, 
of the romanticism and of the Ori- 
entales, are not so very far from us, 
that we can wholly shake them off. 
Only let us try to look facts in the face 
and not to be taken in by catchwords 
and phrases and mere humbug. 

Is it or is it not certain that, Crete 
once occupied by the marines of the 
European navies, the powers will 
never give it back to the tender mercies 
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of immediate Turkish administration? 
Is it or is it not true that, though the 
Cretans have a perfect right to what 
has been justly called the irreducible 
minimum of necessary liberties, it 
would be a monstrous madness to put 
the peace of the world in peril in order 
to gratify, I do not even say their own 
aspirations, but the pretensions of a 
neighboring people, to that luxury, in- 
corporation with the kingdom of 
zreece? Is it or is it not true that 
Greece at the present time does not 
furnish any perfect guarantee of being 
able to govern as it ought to be gov- 
erned this Ireland of the Aljgean Sea, 
with fierce racial and religious con- 
flicts, and with a Mahometan minority 
exposed to the hate and vengeance of 
a Christian majority? Is the bank- 
ruptcy of Greece a favorable indica- 
tion of its ability to administer the 
embarrassed finances of Crete? And, 
finally, is it not a fact that the recent 
massacres in Crete have been not of 
but by Christians, not by but of Ma- 
hometans? Let us purge our minds of 
cant. The powers have a perfect right 
to forbid Greece the annexation manu 
militari of Crete. They have a perfect 
right to insist on the recall of Prince 
George and the flotilla. They have a 
perfect right, in case of obstinate con- 
tumacy, to have recourse to coercion 
and to blockade the Pirzeus. Nothing, 
in fact, would be worse, not only for 

Jurope itself, but for the happy and 
peaceful solution of the Eastern crisis, 
than for the powers to be defied and 
fooled by a small state, their ward and 
their spoiled child. 

Therefore we cannot feel or express 
any anger against the courts who have 
initiated a policy of stern and severe 
reprehension against the Hellenic gov- 
ernment. Of course we understand 
perfectly well the secret motives which 
have taken off their feet, not only a 
statesman like M. Delyannis, whom 
his experience of 1886, when he burnt 
his fingers in trying to light a great 
conflagration, ought, perhaps, to have 
made more prudent, but even a man so 
wise, so loyally devoted to the highest 
duties of his station as King George. 


Dynastic considerations, the fear of 
revolution, are all very well; but it is, 
after all, a little too much to ask the 
whole of Europe to endanger its most 
sacred interests in order to preserve 
either Greece or the Greek royal fam- 
ily from such perils. 

There is something highly significant 
in seeing the family courts—I mean 
the sovereigns most nearly related or 
allied to the Greek dynasty—display 
the sternest, or rather the harshest, 
severity in their proposals against 
King George and his policy. MRussia 
and Germany have proposed, if Greece 
proves obdurate, to blockade the Pi- 
reus. Such a proposal comes best, if 
it is to come at all, from the high and 
mighty personages who have it rightly 
at heart to repudiate any solidarity 
with the freaks of a near relation. 
however, the powers are not at all 
obliged to go immediately to such ex- 
tremities. Their policy has two faces, 
two correlative parts. If it forbids 
Greece to annex Crete, it promises 
Crete freedom and Home Rule. It is 
difficult to see why they should not use 
the liberal and generous part of their 
policy in order to expedite the prohibi- 
tive and austere part. Everybody 
must grant it as much better to con- 
vince than to constrain, and to get the 
free assent of Greece to the European 
liberation of Crete than to impose by 
threats and measures of coercion a 
sulky abstention on the kingdom. 

Lord Salisbury, in asking the Cabi- 
nets to declare their intentions rela- 
tively to the formation in Crete of a 
new Samos or a new Cretan Roumelia, 
before proceeding to threaten or coerce 
Greece, has only put into words what 
was in the mind of three at least of the 
allied powers. Europe does not at all 
wish to humiliate or to exasperate 
xreece. On the contrary, she wants to 
do all that is possible to spare the sus- 
ceptibilities of Hellenism, without 
compromising the preservation of 
peace. Let us hope the powers will 
soon agree on their basis of action, and 
that Greece will not by a mad obsti- 
nacy frustrate the well-meaning ef- 
forts of her well-wishers. 

















At the present moment it is impos- 
sible not to understand that it is the 
fate, not only of Crete, not only of 
Greece, not even only of the whole 
East, but of Europe and of the peace 
of the world, which trembles in the 
balance. A mistake, a false step, a 
wrong-headed leap in the dark would 
be perfectly sufficient to precipitate on 
the head of our devoted generation the 
dreadful war mankind fears, tries to 
prevent, and has prepared against for 
twenty-five years. Everybody waits 
for the coming spring as for the time 
of the inevitable crisis. 

Once more, according to a celebrated 
saying, everybody is on tiptoe expect- 
ing something unexpected. Macedonia 
is by universal consent the most prob- 
able arena of the great fray. The im- 
mense danger of a Greco-Turkish 
conflict is not so much on sea, where 
the fleets of Europe are probably able 
to hinder or to stop hostile meetings, 
but on the  Thessalo-Macedonian 
frontier, where the vanguards of the 
two armies have been long since fac- 
ing each other, and waiting only for 
the word of command. The powers 
would be strangely below the right use 
of their opportunities if they did not 
try, in making the freedom of Crete a 
trump in their hand, to get Greece tied 
not only to inaction in the Agean Sea, 
but to peace on the northern frontier. 

Yet I should be very sorry, for my 
part, to entertain too simple and too 
robust an optimism. The Eastern 
question is always with us, and I do 
not see—though I devoutly pray for it 
—now it is to be peacefully solved. It 
seems to me that we are in a most 
Strange and parlous state. There was 
a time when the Eastern problem was 
simply the perpetual threat of a bar- 
barous and conquering race against 
Christendom. A second phasis opened 
when the Turk, no longer too strong, 
became suddenly too weak, and offered 
a too tempting prey to the rival covet- 
ousnesses of his neighbors. Europe 
then exhausted itself in trying, at first 
to put the Sick Man on his feet again, 
then to prepare for his dissolution and 
to arrange for his succession. 
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Perhaps we may recognize a third 
period when the physicians themselves 
are nearly as badly off as their pa- 
tient, and dare not have recourse to 
surgical operations because they fear 
for themselves the rebound of those 
heroic remedies. To-day it seems 
verily as if the morbid fancy of Edgar 
Poe had anticipated the present state 
of things in the East. In one of the 
most gruesome of his stories, “The 
Case of Mr. Valdemar,” the American 
poet paints a dreadful experience. A 
dying man has been put to sleep by 
magnetism. He remains for whole 
weeks in this kind of trance between 
death and life. Suddenly the experi- 
menter is minded to recall him to his 
normal waking condition. “For what 
occurred, it is impossible that any hu- 
man being could have been prepared. 
As I rapidly made the passes among 
ejaculations of ‘Dead! Dead!’ abso- 
lutely bursting from the tongue and 
not from the lips of the sufferer, his 
whole frame at once crumbled, abso- 
lutely rotted away beneath my hands. 
Upon the bed, before the whole com- 
pany, there lay a nearly liquid mass of 
loathsome—of detestable putrescence.” 

Di meliora piis! Let us hope we may 
be good Europeans without experienc- 
ing such dreadful consequences of our 
own diplomacy! 

FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE. 


From The Cornhill Magazine, 
CENTURIES OF NATIONAL MONU- 
MENTS. 

There are many.schemes in the air at 
the present time with regard to the en- 
largement of Westminster Abbey, for it 
is well known that before long every 
available corner will have been filled 
up, and that soon it will be impossible 
to admit another monument, far less a 
grave. But until one of these plans 
takes solid shape the general public 
is disposed to enjoy the view of the 
Chapter House, with its beautiful fiy- 
ing buttresses, which has been lately 
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opened up, without seriously consider- 
ing any building proposals. 

The first impulse of the cultivated 
person, who loves art and understands 
something of the principles of architec- 
ture, is to sweep away all the unsightly 
monuments which disfigure the Abbey 
walls, quite regardless of the historical 
side of the question. Until recently the 
impossibility of carrying out this idea 
was patent enough, for there is no 
national storehouse where these out- 
casts could be housed. But since the 
annexe to the Abbey has been discussed 
as a probability a solution has been 
proposed in the removal of these 
masses of masonry to the new chapel. 

Amongst the memorials of the dead 
to be thus displaced, some would not 
only include the obscurer persons, but 
also the statues of statesmen, such as 
the incongruous figure of Peel address- 
ing the house in a Roman toga, or that 
of the younger Pitt above the west 
door. If these went, the large monu- 
ment to Chatham must certainly be dis- 
lodged from the north transept, and the 
equally cumbrous one to Henry Fox, 
Lord Holland, which is often called the 
Prison-house of Death, from the north- 
west tower. With these would natu- 
rally go a multitude of statues, busts, 
and large tablets, of other statesmen; 
of poets whose poems have long been 
left unread, even where their names 
survive in literature; of philanthro- 
pists; of soldiers and sailors. In fact, 
were the scheme once actually adopted, 
it would be difficult to know where to 
stop. 

The idea is attractive enough at first 
sight, but the result is apparent to all 
who snow the Abbey well, while it is 
not likely to strike the casual observer. 
For in many, if not in most, places the 
old wall-arcading has long been defaced 
to make room for those very monu- 
ments which are now an eyesore to us, 
and were they removed nothing but a 
blank, and often unsightly, space would 
be found behind them. 

I do not suppose that those who desire 
to make a clean sweep of the artistic 
failures here have ever considered the 
question in detail. If they have, it 


would be interesting to know whether 
they propose merely to repair the old 
wall, or to replace the ancient wall- 
arcading by a modern copy. Supposing 
the restoration to be feasible. there are 
other things to be taken into con- 
sideration, the chief being the historical 
point of view—not only the history of 
individuals, but the history of art. The 
tendency of each century, often of each 
generation, is to condemn the taste of 
the one before it, and therefore to de- 
sire the destruction of the works most 
admired by their forefathers. Thus, in 
the eighteenth century the classic ideal 
was all the rage, and the great archi- 
tect, Sir Christopher Wren, who 
superintended the necessary repairs of 
the Abbey fabric, had no sympathy 
with Gothic architecture. So, instead 
of restoring the thirteenth and four- 
teenth century work exactly as he 
found it, he ruthlessly destroyed the 
remains, and put in his own ideas. 
The north facade, for instance, which 
has since been restored back to the thir- 
teenth-century architecture under Mr. 
Pearson, was re-faced after Wren’s 
plans in a pseudo-classical style; and 
the pepper-box western towers were 
added by one of Wren’s followers, in 
accordance with the deceased master’s 
designs. 

It may be said that examples of this 
kind have little to do with the whole- 
sale removal of monuments; but they 
are good illustrations of the change of 
taste from one century to another, and 
warn us of the caution which should 
be used with regard to any scheme for 
restoring the interior of the Abbey to 
its original state. Much has been done 
during the last twenty years in the 
way of cutting down unsightly monu- 
ments to less preposterous proportions, 
and so clearing the windows in the 
nave, many of which were formerly 
quite blocked up. A memorable in- 
stance is the once famous “Pancake 
Monument,” an unsightly erection by 
Read, Roubiliac’s pupil. “That figure 
of his, of Admiral Tyrrell going to 
heaven out of the sea, looks for all the 
world as if he were hanging from a 
gallows with a rope round his neck,” 











was Nollekens’s comment. Dean Stan- 
ley, however, caused this colossus to be 
very properly curtailed, the clouds cut 
away, and the grotesque figure put 
away in the triforium. A glaring dis- 
figurement to the view from the choir 
of the north ambulatory is, unfortu- 
nately, a national monument put up by 
king and Parliament to the great Gen- 
eral Wolfe, and therefore aifficult to 
interfere with. But if only the the- 
atrical representation of the hero's 
death, which is now so painfully con- 


spicuous, could be removed, a more 
fitting memorial of his valor would 


remain in the fine bronze bas-relief, by 
Capizzoldi, depicting the famous ascent 
of the Heights of Abraham. The 
sculpture was Joseph Wilton’s first 
public work, and so pleased was the 
dean (Zachary Pearce) with it, that, 


had it not been for the protest of 
Horace Walpole, he would actually 
have placed it in the Sanctuary. The 


beautiful tomb of Aymer de Valence 
was to have been destroyed to make 
room for it, and Pearce gave as the 
excuse for his proposal that he had 
heard the said Aymer belonged to “a 
very wicked set of people,” the Knights 
Templars. Although the dean was per- 
suaded to give up his first project, he 
did not stay his destroying hand, for 
a place was cleared for the gigantic 
new monument by the destruction of 
a finely carved fifteenth-century screen, 
the gift of Abbot Esteney, which 
divided the Chapel of St. John the 
Evangelist from the ambulatory. The 
altar-tombs of the abbot himself and 
Sir John Harpedon (died 1457), which 
formed part of the screen, were muti- 
lated and displaced. 

We condemn, and justly condemn, the 
dean here; but in this, as in other 
flagrant instances, the dean was not 
alone responsible, although he had the 
power of defending his own church, 
and refusing to allow the architecture 
to be defaced—a veto, unfortunately, 
never exercised in former times. In 


some places, notably where the wall- 
arcading is quite cut away and a veneer 
of grey marble put at the back of the 
memorials, as on the north side of the 
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nave, private individuals were allowed 


their own way. In other instances, as 
in the of Wolfe, the nation is 
guilty, and her heroes are nonored by 
appalling acts of vandalism. For in- 
stance, to the so-called committees of 
taste appointed to select each national 
monument we Nollekens’s im- 
mense cenotaph which commemorates 
those three brave captains, Bayne, 
Blair, and Manners, who fell (1782) in 
one of Rodney’s victorious naval en- 
gagements with the French in the West 
Indies. To make room for this the font 
was removed to the west end. Then, 
again, Admiral Howe's victory off 
trest (1794) is recorded on two ugly 
pieces of sculpture, placed here by a 
grateful country. The first, to Captain 
Montagu, which now fills up the north- 
west tower, is by Flaxman; the second, 
to Captains Harvey and Hutt, is by the 
younger Bacon. Originally these monu- 
ments stood side by side upon the floor 
of the nave, each surrounded by an iron 
railing; but they were so much in the 
way that in Dean Vincent’s time (he 
died 1815) another national committee 
of taste had Montagu’s removed to its 
present position, while that to the two 
“aptains was very much reduced in pro- 
portions and lifted to the window-ledge. 
The latter originally stood upon a mar- 
ble pedestal, upon which was a repre- 
sentation of the battleships in high 
relief; it hovered a large angel, 
holding in one hand an olive-branch, in 
the other the scales of justice, symbolic 
of the peace with honor won by Howe’s 
genius. 

About the same time another window- 
ledge was disfigured by a national 
monument to Spencer Perceval, the 
prime minister who was shot (1812) in 
the Lobby of the House of Commons. 
The scene of the murder is actually 
represented, and two life-size allegori- 
eal figures stand gazing down upon it. 
The East India Company also is guilty 
of many an enormity, perpetrated in 


case 


owe 


over 


honor of their brave servants. The 
wall-arcading near Fox’s monument, 


for instance, is entirely destroyed, and 
the window partly blocked, by an alle- 
gorical erection in memory of Major- 
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General Lawrence (died 1775), the hero 
of Trichinopoly, who deserved a 
memorial in better taste. Another 
Indian hero of that time is Vice-Ad- 
miral Watson (died 1757), remembered 
chiefly now for his rescue of the 
prisoners from the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta, and for the capture of Chan- 
dernagore from the French, in which 
exploit he and Clive were associated. 
To the company we owe the deface- 
ment of the arches above the west 
doorway of the north transept, which 
are filled up and hidden by the palm- 
trees and Indian chiefs on Watson’s 
memorial. 

The foregoing are fair examples of 
the decadence in taste with regard to 
ecclesiastical monuments which had 
been going on ever since the Renais- 
sance, and had first half-raised the 
recumbent figures from the altar-tombs, 
then placed them upright, clad for the 
most part in Roman armor, and now, 
in the eighteenth century, added 
groups of allegorical statues. Bess 
Russell (died 1601), the “Child of West- 
minster,” was the first seated figure in 
the Abbey; then followed Francis 
Holles (died 1622), standing erect as a 
Roman warrior; but these were in the 
side-chapels, and it was not till about 
thirty or forty years later that the nave, 
north transept, and choir aisles began 
to be filled with monuments. Poet’s 
Corner had been dedicated to poets 
from about 1620, when Spenser’s 
memorial was placed in the vicinity of 
Chaucer’s tomb (the present tablet only 
dates from 1778, but is a copy of the 
original). The earliest intrusion into 
the nave is a little mural monument 
to a Mrs. Jane Hill (died 1631), and it 
was long before her solitude was dis- 
turbed, and at first only by tablets to 
various private persons, including 
several boys, one of whom was a king’s 
scholar. There is also a tablet of little 
merit, by Grinling Gibbons, the cele- 
brated carver in wood, to another lady, 
Mrs. Beaufoy (died 1707). From early 
in the eighteenth century onwards the 
monuments became more and more 
numerous, cill now they jostle one an- 
other and conceal the beautiful lines of 


the architecture. Yet of these only a 
very small number can be dismissed as 
wholly without interest to us now. For 
here we shall find the men who built 
up and helped to maintain our empire. 
The statesmen, the soldiers and sailors 
—some whose names are still famous; 
others, whose doughty deeds on land 
or exploits on the high seas would long 
since have been forgotten were it not 
for their records here. There are men 
of peace, too, side by side with men of 
war. The great philanthropists, Wil- 
berforce and Fowell Buxton, whose 
efforts in the suppression of the slave 
trade can never be forgotten; the men 
of science, and engineers, such as 
James Watt, whose immense monu- 
ment was allowed to intrude into the 
chapel of St. Paul. A few doctors’ 
names are here also, notably the con- 
temporaries Chamberlen. Freind, and 
Woodward, who all died in the same 
year (1728), and were rivals to the last. 

It is only possible in these few pages 
to select a small number from this 
army of the dead, in the hope that the 
historic interest awakened in the 
persons commemorated may plead for 
their inartistic memorials. 

Let into a large and ugly memorial 
to Sir Isaac Newton’s nephew, John 
Conduitt, to the right of the west door, 
is a strip of marble with an inscription, 
composed by Dean Stanley, in memory 
of a young clergyman, whose scientific 
achievements were the more remark- 
able when the disadvantages of poverty 
and ill-health, which darkened his short 
life, are considered. Jeremiah Hor- 
rocks (died 1641) was a curate with 401. 
a year, not “passing rich,” for his 
genius gave him wants above mere 
food and clothing, for which this mod- 
est stipend was not sufficient. At fif- 
teen, when he entered Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, as a sizar, Jere- 
miah was already a “very curious 
astronomer,” and later, by the help of a 
cheap telescope. which he bought for 
half-a-crown, he set himself to observe 
the heavens, and, in spite of his inade- 
quate instrument, discovered a _ phe- 
nomenon overlooked even by the great 
Kepler. though obscurely predicted br 














This was the transit of 


Lansberg. 
Venus across the sun in the year 1639. 
Horrocks was led by his observations 
and studies to believe that this event 
would take place on Sunday, Novemver 


24 (O.8.). He was curate-in-charge at 
Hoole, near Preston, and during that 
eventful Sunday conducted his services 
as usual, for he was as zealous in the 
performance of his ecclesiastical duties 
as in his study of the heavens. His 
mind must often have wandered during 
morning service to the darkened room 
at home, where the little telescope was 
so placed that it threw the image of the 
sun upon a_ screen. The curate’s 
devotion to duty was rewarded, for it 
was not till 3.15 P.M., between the 
morning and evening services, that the 
expected phenomenon occurred, and the 
dise of the great planet Venus appeared 
upon the screen, slowly crossing the 
sup. Until sunset, forty minutes later, 
Horrocks and his friend Crabtree sat 
spellbound, watching the event, and re- 
cording their observations. This was 
destined to be the young astronomer’s 
only triumph, for his health failed; he 
was obliged to give up his curacy and 
retire to a poor home at Toxteth, where, 
after recording various tidal observa- 
tions and writing a treatise on “Venus 
in Sole Visa,” he suddenly died, aged 
barely twenty-three. In 1874, on the 
occasion of another transit of Venus, 
Horrocks’s name and fame were re- 
called and this memorial placed here 
in the next year. Close by a tablet 
records another youthful divine, Henry 
Wharton (died 1694, aged thirty-one), 
who, unlike Horrocks, won recognition 
in his own day, and is still remembered 
as the author of a great theological 
work, the “Anglia Sacra.” Yet, al- 
though Wharton, “that wonderful and 
surprising gentleman,” was Archbishop 
Sancroft’s favorite chaplain, and had 
the honor of a funeral here, with an 
anthem composed expressly by Purcell, 
few who look up at his name in passing 
have read any of his books, and to the 
majority his monument is only notice- 
able because it spoils the arch over the 
door. More conspicuous than his is a 
larger tablet on the left-hand side, 
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which commemorates a dramatist who 
was placed by Dryden on a level with 


Shakespeare. William Congreve’s lit- 
erary merits are great, yet, owing 


chiefly to the immorality of his plays, 
his works are dead to the general 
public. He was buried here with great 
pomp, and the monument was erected 
by his devoted admirer, the eccentric 
Duchess of Marlborough, to whom he 
bequeathed most of his fortune. 

White reckless as to allowing inter- 
ments in the Abbey at this time, the 
deans occasionally restricted monu- 
ments; for though no objection was 
made to the burial of the actress Ann 
Oldfield (died 1630), close to Congreve, 
yet, when General Churchill asked per- 
mission to erect a monument, the dean 
and Chapter refused the favor. It is 
not easy to see where the distinction 
lies, and why the floor of the church 
was allowed to be undermined with the 
coftins of any persons who chanced to 
die in the vicinity. A few years earlier, 
when the same dean (Atterbury) ruled, 
no objection had been raised to the 
immense memorial, which blocks the 
entrance to the Baptistery, in honor of 
James Craggs (died 1721), whose repu- 
tation was blemished by his own and 
his father’s connection with the South 
Sea Bubble swindle. The younger 
Craggs was not proved to be seriously 
implicated in this affair, yet he had 
done nothing to deserve the lines in 
Pope’s laudatory epitaph, which speak 
of him as one “in honor clear,” who 
“served no private end.” His coffin 
rests on that of his friend Addison in 
the Chapel of Henry VII. For the 
cumbrous monument Pope also is per- 
sonally responsible; but, in justice to 
the poet, we must remember that he 
had not contemplated the addition of 
another large piece of sculpture on the 
nave side, which commemorates Cap- 
tain Cornewall, killed off Toulon in 
1743, and was the first monument voted 
by Parliament in honor of a naval hero. 
Pope. who was on intimate terms with 
two deans, Sprat and Atterbury, wrote 
many an epitaph for friends, who have 
memorials here, but lies himself near 
his mother in Twickenham Church. 
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He headed the lines on his own tablet 
there with the words, “For one that 
would not be buried in Westminster 
Abbey.” Perhaps he had treasured up 
the dying words of his friend Sir God- 
frey Kneller: “By God! I will not be 
buried in Westminster... they do 
bury fools there.” Kneller’s expressed 
wish to have the inartistic monument 
he had himself designed placed near 
his grave in Twickenham Church was, 
however, disregarded, and Pope had a 
hand in placing it in the Abbey, and 
wrote the extravagant epitaph begin- 
ning, “Kneller by Heaven, and not a 
master, taught.” 

This ugly cenotaph used to stand in 
a conspicuous position on the floor of 
the nave, but Dean Buckland removed 
it to the south aisle of the choir. Not 
far from Pope’s exaggerated eulogy on 
Kneller is an epitaph by the _ poet- 
laureate Dryden which, in spite of its 
length and bombastic style, pays a just 
tribute to the hero of a lost cause. This 
commemorates Sir Palmes Fairborne 
(died 1680), one of the last governors 
of Tangier before it was finally aban- 
doned to the Moors. Tangier was part 
of the dowry brought by Catherine of 
Braganza to Charles II., and during the 
score of years it belonged to the En- 
glish crown much treasure was wasted 
and many brave lives lost in its de- 
fence. “This man of undaunted reso- 
lution and spirit” richly deserved a 
memorial here. The last lines of Dry- 
den's inscription :— 


More bravely British generall never fell, 
Nor generall’s death was e’er reveng’d 
so well, 
Which his pleas’d 

their close, 
Fol!ow’d by thousand victims of his foes, 


eyes beheld before 


allude to the fact that Fairborne, mor- 
tally wounded while defending the 
town against a desperate assault made 
by the Moors, watched the fighting for 
three days from a balcony, and lived to 
see his victorious troops march back 
with their prisoners into Tangier. 
There is much to remind us of En- 
gland’s military and naval greatness 


in the Abbey; other memorials, too, 
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which recall her lost possessions, and 
many a hard-won victory the practical 
results of which have vanished into 
smoke, though the moral effect is to be 
traced in the traditions inherited by the 
men who still build up our empire in all 
quarters of the globe.*’ Minorca, for in- 
stance, is no longer ours, but its value 
while it was in our hands is demon- 
strated by the large monument against 
the choir screen raised to the conqueror 
of that island (1708), the first Earl 
Stanhope (died 1723), who, after eleven 
years of political life, was still regarded 
as a popular hero on the strength of 
this and other military exploits. The 
names of three later earls are inscribed 
upon his monument; and in the north- 
west tower is a small tablet to a brave 
young descendant, Pitt‘s nephew, 
Charles Stanhope, who fell at Corunna 
(1809), just a century after the elder 
Stanhope’s victories. There are other 
names connected with Minorca here, 
and the island was long associated with 
England’s greatness. John Duke of 
Argyll was the first governor, but Sir 
Richard Kane (died 1736), lieutenant- 
governor for twenty and governor for 
three years, is a memory more closely 
linked with the history of Minorca. 
Kane first distinguished himself at the 
siege of Derry, in the Irish campaigns, 
and afterwards in Flanders, where he 
was wounded in that famous assault 


on Namur when his regiment (the 
18th Foot) won the Nassau lion and 
badge. He was wounded again at 


Blenheim, and fought at Malplaquet, 
then took part in the Canadian expedi- 
tion of 1711, and, after defending 
Gibraltar for eight months against the 
Spaniards, finally ended his career at 
Minorca, Amongst other benefits 
Kane made a road across the island, 
and half a century after his death was 
gratefully spoken of there as “that good 
man.” Rysbrach’s bust of him, with 
its strongly marked characteristic fea- 
tures and flowing hair, will be found in 


1 Of Java, which we held only for five years, we 
are reminded by the statue of that philanthropic 
governor of the island, Sir Stamford Raffles (died 
1826), remembered nowadays as the founder of the 
Zoological Society. 




















the west aisle of the north transept. 
Brigadier-General Wade (died 1745), 
whose monument by the notorious 


Roubiliae is conspicuous on the south 
side of the nave, is connected with the 
conquest of Minorca, where he carried 
the outworks of St. Philip in a fort- 
night. He also had fought under the 
great Marlborough in his youth, but his 
name is chiefly remembered now in con- 
nection with the Young Pretender’s 
rebellion in 1745, when the good roads 
he laid down to facilitate the passage 
of his troops in the Highlands of Scot- 
land were celebrated by the well-known 
couplet :— 


If you had but seen these roads before 
they were made, 

You would hold up your hands and bless 
General Wade 

near Kane, 

the bust 


ser- 


In the north transept, 
is another memorial of 1745, 
of General Guest, who “closed a 
vice of sixty years by faithfully defend- 


ing Edinburgh Castle against the 
rebels.” The great Duke of Marl- 


borough himself has no monument here, 
but his body rested in Cromwell's vault 
for twenty-four years, while’ the 
mausoleum as Blenheim was being pre- 
pared for it. His name is, however, 
often recalled on the Abbey walls. A 
clumsy monument in the south choir 
aisle, for instance, commemorates his 
younger brother, Admiral Churchill 
‘died 1710), who had no claim to such 
an honor. Of the duke’s daughter, 
Ilenrietta, we have spoken in connec- 
tion with Congreve’s memorial. A curi- 
sus tablet, by Bird, on the north of the 
nave, with a collection of arms and 
military trophies, records the death of 
General Killigrew in the battle of 
Almanza, 1707. Close by is the name 
of Colonel Bringfield, who was aide-de- 
camp to the duke, shot in the head 
while holding his stirrup, and “re- 
mounting his lord on a fresh horse, his 
former failing under him,” at the battle 
of Ramilies. Dean Stanley points out 
that the duke had really been thrown 
from his horse in leaping a_ ditch. 
Bringfield had been a constant attend- 
ant at the Abbey services, and lived in 
693 
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the vicinity; his “equally loving and be- 
loved” widow, who this 
cenotaph, soon consoled with 
another husband, and was eventually 
buried in the Cloisters. In the north- 
west tower is a monument, by Schee- 
makers, to William Horneck (died 
1746), chief engineer to George IL, 
whose inscription records that he learnt 
the art of war under the great Duke of 
Marlborough. He is connected with 
the Abbey as the son of a prebendary; 
and it is also interesting to recall the 
fact that two of his descendants were 
immortalized by Goldsmith the 
Jessamy Bride and Little Comedy. 
We shall find many of the victories in 
Marlborough’s campaigns inscribed on 
a monument opposite Wolfe’s, put up to 
that popular and ancient hero, Lord 
Ligonier (died 1770), who first served as 


erected 
herself 


as 


a soldier of fortune under the duke, 
and was present at Blenheim in 
this humble capacity. He afterwards 
became a general himself, and lived 
over ninety years in the service 
of four sovereigns, whose medal- 


lion heads surround his own portrait. 
Before Ligonier’s name added, 
Addison, walking here during the wars 
early in the century, comments on “the 
many uninhabited monuments, which 
had been erected to the memory of per- 
whose bodies were, perhaps, 
buried on the plains of Blenheim, or in 
the bosom of the ocean.” Of the latter 
class we shall find many examples, but 
before passing on to the naval heroes 
the memory of Major Richard Creed, 
who fell indeed at Blenheim, but lies in 
English should recalled. He 
was connected through his mother, wno 
was an artist of no mean repute and 
a philanthropist, with Dryden and 
Samuel Pepys. Creed has another 
monument in Tichmarsh Church, 
where he was buried. Shot through the 
head at Blenheim, lis body was 
dragged off the field by his younger 
brother, “at hazard of his own life.” 
This tablet, now in the choir aisle. was 
originally in close proximity to a larger 
memorial (in the nave) to Harbord and 
Cottrell, and was placed there, 
Creed’s inscription tells us, because of 


was 


sons 


soil, be 


as 
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the worthy mention it makes of “that 
great mau, Edward, Earl of Sandwich,” 
to whom he was related, “and whose 
heroic virtues he was anxious to imi- 
tate.” ‘Lhe young sea-captains named 
above perished with their admiral, Lord 
Sandwich, when his ship was blown up 
in Southwold Bay, May 28, 1672, after 
“a terrible fight, maintained to admira- 
tion against a squadron of the Holland 
fleet for over six hours.” The friends, 
it is said, might have saved themselves, 
but preferred to share their com- 
mander’s fate; and to their memory, 
and as a record of their friendship, 
Harbord’s father raised this conspicu- 
ous double tablet, and left forty 
shillings to be distributed annually 
amougst the poor of Westminster 
long as it should remain “whole or un- 
defaced in the Abbey Church.” The 
gailant admiral himself has no monu- 
ment, but lies in the Chapel of Henry 
VII. near Addison; while another vic- 


as 


tim of the same bloody fight, Sir 
Frescheville Holles, son of the well- 


known antiquary, Gervase Holles, has 
a grave in St. Edmund’s Chapel. That 
there is no memorial to the latter naval 
officer either is, perhaps, owing to the 
sentiments expressed in an inscription 
he left for own gravestone, but 
which was, unfortunately, never cut 
there: “IXnow, reader, whosoever thou 
be, if I had lived ’twas my intent not 
to have owed my memory to any other 
monument but what my sword should 
raise for me of honor and victory.” 

In the following year (1673) two other 
victims of this same bloody war against 
the Dutch were buried here. Only one, 
Richard Le Neve. the 
of a monument; he was a young man of 
great promise, slain on board his own 
frigate, the Edgar, off the Dutch coast, 


his 


received honor 


August 11, 1673. His senior, the dis- 
tinguished Adiniral Sir Edward 
Spragge, was drowned in the same 


action, and lies close by in an unmarked 


grave. The space next Le Neve'’s 
tablet. in the Musician’s Aisle. was, 
unfortunately. filled in the next cen- 


tury by a particularly heavy and unat- 


tractive monument to Admiral West 


(died 1757): and further on, in the tran 
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sept aisle, is another clumsy cenotaplh 


to his father-in-law, Admiral Balclhen 
(died 1744), who, when in command of 
the united English and Dutch fleets, 
now no longer at war, went down with 
his ship during a violent storm in the 
Channel. 

Wherever the eye resis in this portion 
of the Abbey some naval hero’s name is 
conspicuous. In the south aisle of the 
choir “the figure of a beau, dressed in a 
long periwig, and reposing himself 
upon cushions of state,” slanders the 
memory of “that plain, gallant man,” 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel (died 1707), and 
roused the wrath of Addison, exciting 
also Horace Walpole’s wrathful com- 
ment that monuments like this and 
others of Bird’s “made men of taste 
dread such honors.” The “brave, 
rough” admiral met with a cruelly igno- 
minious end. He was leading his vic- 
torious fleet home from Gibraltar, when 
the flagship was wrecked in the rocks 
of the Scilly Islands. Shovel’s body 
Was apparently lost, but in reality 
found and buried by some fishermen, 
and the admiral’s identity afterwards 
established by a valuable ring which 
they took from his finger. Ultimately 
the corpse was disinterred and buried 
with all honor in the Abbey. Vice- 
Admiral Baker, who brought the rest 
ot Shovel’s squadron in safety 
from the dangerous Scilly Isles. and 
afterwards (1716) died at Port Mahon, 
Minorca, has a curious monument orna- 
mented with nautical emblems, in the 
nave. Next it is a still stranger one to 
another naval commander. Henry 
Priestman (died 1712), whose active ser- 
vice dated back to the reign of Charles 


back 


Il. The pyramid, round which grin 
ning faces of sea-monsters, pieces of 
artillery, nautical and mathematical 


instruments. are grouped in strange 
specimen of 


confusion, is another 


Rird’s want of taste. 

Of Shovel we are again reminded by 
tablet lower down this wall. 
lich records the name of John 
who was shipwrecked 
John of 
whom died for the 
uty years 


a small 


Twyrsden, with 


l admiral Was one nine 


lis 
brothers. three of 
three mse 


country in 
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After him Josiah, the youngest, was the 
next victim. His tablet tells of his end 
at the siege of Agremont, in Flanders 
(1708). The eldest, Heneage, who was 
aide-de-camp to John, Duke of Argyll, 
has a monumental urn commemorating 
his death at the battle of Blaregnies, in 
Hainault (1709). Yet one more gallant 
youth I would fain recall before pass- 
ing on, for, like the hero of the Chevy 
Chase ballad, when his were 
smitten off he thought only of his duty, 
and refused to have his wounds dressed 
till he had given his last orders, and 
then expired. This was Lord Aubrey 
Beauclerk (died 1741), whose monument 
by Scheemakers is in the west aisle of 
the north transept. He took part in the 
victorious expedition against Cartha- 
vena, under the command of Admiral 
Vernon, who had learnt his trade with 
tue fleets of Shovel and Rooke, but 
was shelved soon after this exploit and 
died in retirement. A bust of Vernon, 
with a fancy statue of Fame, by 
Rysbrack, is over the door of the oppo- 
site aisle. Beauclerk’s epitaph, in the 
inflated style of the period, is said to 
be by the poet Thomson. It ends with 
the bombastic lines:— 


legs 


Dying, he bid Britannia’s thunder roar, 
And Spain still felt him when he breath’d 
no more. 


There is not space to dwell on more 
sailors’ names. In this transept alone 
the number of admirals commemorated 
is very noteworthy; Roubiliac’s bust of 
Sir Peter Warren (died 1752), the face 
pitted with small-pox, and allegorical 
figures of Hercules and Navigation in 
attendance, is one of the most con- 
spicuous. 

I have spoken of a monument to a 
youthful pair of friends, Harbord and 
Cottrell; on the same (south) side of the 
nave there is a peculiarly heavy and 
Gibbs, 


interest. 


unattractive sarcophagus by 
usually by as of no 
This, if only as a memorial of a friend- 


passed 


ship between two women which lasted 
forty years, is worth a .ew moments’ 
attention. Mrs. Katherine Bovey (died 
1726-7) was a lady of no mean reputa- 


generation; she was of 


tion in her 
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Dutch extraction, one of “those lofty. 
black, and lasting beauties, that strikes 
with reverence and yet delight,” we 
learn from Ballard, who includes her in 
his “British Ladies.” Married at fif- 
teen to a man much older than herself, 
who proved a bad husband, she was 
left a widow at twenty-two, with a 
large fortune at her disposal and an 
estate in Gloucestershire. Although 
perpetually besieged by suitors, Mrs. 
Bovey never married again, but devoted 
the rest of her life to works of benevo- 
lence and charity, to hospitality, and 
to the cause of education. She was 
known amongst her admirers by the 
name of Portia, and Sir Richard Steele 
dedicated a volume of his “Ladies 
Library” to her. Her lifelong friend 
and companion, Mary Pope, distributed 
Mrs. Bovey’s legacies, and, probably on 
the strength of bequests to some schools 
in Westminster, was allowed to erect 
a monument to her memory here. She 
was buried at Flaxley, her own home. 
Two more unsightly monuments not 
far from this commemorate the Gen- 


erals Hargrave and Fleming (died 
1750-51). Hargrave was governor of 
Gibraltar, and Fleming had _ been 


wounded at Blenheim in his youth, and 
in his later days took part in the °45 
Rebellion. The fame of neither, how- 
ever. is equal to the size of these monu- 
ments, which erected by their 
families. Goldsmith’s “Citizen of the 
World,” in fact, only condescends to 
recognize Hargrave’s as one to “some 
rich man,” the general's wealth having 
been, according to popular opinion, his 
only title to an Abbey memorial. Even 
in those days, when Roubiliac’s name 
was revered as a master-sculptor, there 
were many jeers at Hargrave’s figure, 
which is represented struggling from a 
tomb, whilea robust angel above, sound- 
ing the last trump. surveys the victory 
of Time over Death below. The Dean 
and Chapter used occasionally to be 
reproached for their neglect to repair 
this erection, on account of the falling 
pyramids, part of the 
sculntor’s far-fetched design. Minerva 
and Hercules are conspicuous on Flem 


were 


which were 


ing’s monument. which is surrounded 
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by military standards, branches of 
laurel and cypress, and all kinds of war- 
like emblems. 

The last of Roubiliac’s theatrical 
achievements in the Abbey—he is the 
author of seven in all—is the unwieldy 
figure of the great Handel in Poet’s 
Corner, put there about nine years 
later. Near by this is another piece of 
the same sculptor’s work, in which 
John, Duke of Argyll—to whom refer- 
ence has been made before—is_ por- 
trayed in Roman dress, surrounded by 
numerous allegorical figures, and this 
much-admired was actually 
allowed to cover the entrance to the old 
staircase by which the monks used to 
enter the church from their dormitory. 
The favorite sculptors of the late seven- 
teenth, the eighteenth, and early nine- 
teenth centuries are only too well repre- 
sented in the Abbey. Thus Bird, 
Horace Walpole’s ‘pet aversion, is the 
author of eleven monuments; Schee- 
makers, whose beautiful bust of Dry- 
den cannot reconcile us to his other 
chief works, notably that in memory of 
Shakespeare, executed sixteen pieces 
in all. The two Pacons are actually 
responsible for nineteen, of which per- 
haps Lord Chatham’s is the most offen- 


erection 


sive. The names of Nollekens, Banks, 
Cheere, Flaxman, Chantrey, Foley, 
Bailey, Weekes, Westmacott, and 


others, will be found on numerous mon- 
uments, and one looks in vain amongst 
these allegorical groups, inartistic 
tablets, or pseudo-classic statues, for 
some sense of proportion or harmony 
wiih the Gothie church for which they 
were designed. Yet these and other 
sculptors were the lights of their day. 
and it is only within quite recent times 
that any attempt has been made to 
break the sequence of upright statues 
and busts. Of late medallions and 
tablets, as being least cumbrous and 
obtrusive, have been favored, and the 
fashion of large allegorical monuments 
has long passed away now, but not be- 
fore they had crowded and defaced the 
Abbey walls with their vast bulk. 

it I have been able to arouse some 
interest in a few half-forgotten British 
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soldiers and sailors, and shown that 
even amongst the most unsightly 
monuments the names of men of mark 
are to be found, my task is accom- 
plished. Much more might be written 
on the same subject, and many memo- 
rials have been perforce omitted for 
want of space; but the same lesson may 
be learnt from all—the lesson that one 
generation cannot lightly undo the 
knots tied by those before it, and that 
the historical memorials once scratched 
upon these time-honored stones cannot 


be erased. 
The moving finger writes; and, having 
writ, 
Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 


E. T. MuRRAY SMITH 





From The Contemporary Review. 
LIFE IN A FRENCH COMMUNE. 

In dealing with French customs and 
moeurs—to use a comprehensive term— 
it is impossible to generalize. Revolu- 
tions may come and go; the whole ad- 
ministrative system of the country 
may be reduced to one dead level of 
uniformity, but the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the old Provinces remain. 
The Norman differs greatly from the 
Breton, the Breton from the Bour- 
gignon, the Bourgignon from the Gas- 
con. These peoples are strangely 
diverse—in their habits and tempera- 
ments, in their system of life, their 
physical features, and even in their 
tongue, as the patois of one province is 
barely intelligible in another. I there- 
fore premise that I am dealing with 
Bourgignons, in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the Cédte d’Or, who live far 
removed from contact with cities, and 
still further away from the influences 
of fin de siécle civilization. The Bour- 
gignon is a distinct type. He is cheery, 
affable, and convivial. He lives well 
and works hard. He is more sociable 
than the Breton, less avaricious than 
the Auvergnat, not so excitable as the 






































southerner. He is very hospitable— 
generous with everything, so long as 
his sous are safe. He is nothing, if not 
economical. Without being demon- 
strative, he is intensely patriotic, and 
recalls with pride that two of the few 
repulses which the Germans received 
in the war of 1870 were at Nuits and 
Chateauneuf. 

The particular corner of the Cédte 
d’Or with which I deal is a high table- 
land about twelve miles from Beaune. 
It is too high for vine-growing, except 
on a small scale with uncertain results. 
It is a representative agricultural dis- 
trict, thickly dotted with villages. 
There are no isolated farms or houses. 
The social instincts of the people lead 
them to live in village groups, one or 
more of which constitute the unit of 
local administration—the commune. 
Let us examine one of those typical 
village communes. 

The village is nothing but a collec- 
tion of little farmhouses, dumped 
down in more or less irregular fash- 
ion. Each separate property consists 
of a dwelling-house at one end, a cow- 
shed or stable at the other, the quar- 
ters for the poultry in between, and a 
granary overhead. As it happens that 
a national highway passes through the 
village, it possesses at least the sem- 
blance of one street. There are several 
other roadways lined with houses, and 
a triangular space which is dignified 
with the name of a square. It is here 
where the village pump ought to be, 
but civilization in this corner of la 
vieille Bourgogne can only furnish a 
draw-well. An old stone cross stands, 
like a sentinel, near the draw-well, 
pointing the way of sinners to the 
church, which occupies an elevated po- 
sition overlooking the square. 

Although the village streets are not 
paved, that fact does not detract from 
their general utility. They serve more 
purposes than streets generally do. 
They are ornamented with manure 
heaps, which are deposited here on the 
payment of a small sum to the com- 
munal exchequer. They form the rec- 
reation and feeding ground for numer- 
ous flocks of hens, ducks, geese, and 
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other feathered stock. The ducks and 
geese have the exclusive use of a dirty 
pond of stagnant water in the middle 
of the square. The pond has been ap- 
parently made for them. It is not con- 
sidered advisable or profitable to clean 
the roadway often, as the accumula- 
tion of garbage is much appreciated by 
the aforesaid feathered stock. More- 
over, they eat it. The streets yet serve 
another purpose. Firewood is stacked 
here, and a convenient lodgment found 
for carts, barrows, ploughs, and ether 
implements. What with one thing and 
another—the litter, the wood, the im- 
plements of husbandry, and the trees, 
to say nothing of the local color sup- 
plied by the poultry—the streets iu the 
village are at least picturesque, if they 
are not clean. 

A visitor to the village will be struck 
by the presence of many old women 
and the absence of young men. There 
are old men too; in fact, every other 
one you meet appears to be “an oldest 
inhabitant.” But the women show the 
greater vitality. These old women 
are not pensioners on society. They 
are workers: whetner they are sixty, 
seventy, or eighty, they are workers. 
If they are not working in the fields, 
doing something to the crops, they are 
herding the cows or knitting at their 
doors. Everybody works. All are up 
at four in the morning in summer and 
five in the winter. Not that they need 
to slave for a living. Wealth is well 
distributed in the commune, and if 
there is apparently little comfort there 
is a good deal of stored-up wealth. 
Every one is a proprietor of something; 
if not of a bit of land, then of a house 
or a garden. There are no poor people 
in the commune. The people never 
heard of a workhouse; never made the 
acquaintance of the poor-rate. In a 
population of four hundred and fifty, 
over three hundred are registered pro- 
prietors at the mairie, where the big 
cadastre shows every house and every 
field in the commune. As there are 
no poor, so there are no criminals. 
When every one owns something there 
is no cause for any one to steal any- 
thing. Consequently you never sce a 
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peliceman. There are no policemen. 
There is a garde champétre, who takes 
a walk round the woods and fie!ds now 
and then to see if mischievous bcys 
ave not breakiug the trees or damugiug 
the crops. The garde champétre also 
discharges the functions of town crier, 
and is only paid £20 a year for both po- 
sitions. There are no beggars in the 
commune. Occasionally a_ licensed 
beggar will pass through when on tour, 
but he must not stop without permis- 
sion of the maire. I should also add 
that there are no drunkards; a drunk- 
ard would be as great a phenomenon 
in the commune as a pauper. Not that 
the people don’t drink, or because there 
are no public houses. On the contrary, 
every one drinks. Teetotalism is un- 
known. And there is no limit to the 
number of pubbc houses which may be 
opened. The only formality required 
is to pay a tax of 8s. a year—just as if 
the business were in dealing in grain 
or in cloth. The system is ecoimplete 
local option, Lu' in a way whie. Str 
Wilfrid Lawson would not like. Yet 
there is no drunkenness. People drink 
rationally and in moderation, and do 
not get drunk. 

Our commune produces many things, 
but children is not its stronz poins. 
You will see many children in the 
fields, but they are not natives. They 
are boarded-out pauper children from 
the big cities. There are several rea- 
sons for this paucity of children. 
Many of the young men who go away 
to serve their three years in the army 
never return, but stay in the large 
towns. Then large families are dis- 
couraged. When one dies, his  prop- 
erty has to be divided equally between 
his offspring, and the more children 
there are, the smaller must become the 
plots. And the smaller the plots. the 
less the comfort. It is considered an 
ideal condition of things in the village 
for every couple to have a couple of 
children, and it is not thought credit- 
able to have more. I discussed the 
population problem with the octogena- 
rian village midwife, whose acquaint- 
ance with the people was _ extensive 
and peculiar, and who ought to be an 
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authority. Her interest obviously lay 
in the direction of a rapid multiplica- 
tion of the species, but I found her to 
be a confirmed Malthusian. She sank 
personal considerations, and _ philo- 
sophically remarked that the fewer 
children there were the more_ there 
would be for the others, which, as a 
material view of life, was irresistible. 

Equality and fraternity are more 
than mere empty words in our village. 
Everybody salutes everybody else, not 
as a mark of deference or inferiority, 
but as a sign of respect. Master and 
laborer appear to be on the most fra- 
ternal terms. All members of a house- 
hold take their meals at the same 
table—the master and the mistress. the 
sons and the daughters, the servants 
and the boarded-out children. These 
children are castaways—orphans or 
foundlings from the cities—but in the 
matter of food they are placed on an 
absolute equality with other members 
of the family. The State pays the 
peasant to keep these children until 
they are twelve, after which the em- 
ployer must feed them and also pay a 
little for their labor. After thirteen 
they become hired servants. Many of 
the children are required to herd the 
eattle and the geese. There are no 
fences. Fences would be expensive to 
erect, and they would likewise occupy 
land which could be more profitably 
utilized in growing crops. So it is 
found cheaper to employ children— 
especially when the children are of an 
age that the State pays for their main- 
tenance. 

The houses in the village are all con- 
structed on the same system, although 
they may vary in size. Some are 
thatched, others tiled, and a few 
slated. There are some roofed with 
the flat stones which are used for the 
walls. Besides the peculiar formation 
of the house, and the combination of 
cow-shed, stable, granary, and dwell- 
ing-house, another striking feature 1s 
the searcity of windows. This is 
easily accounted for by the fact that 
the windows are taxed, and the French 
peasant is enlightened enough with re- 
gard to his own material interests to 
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live in the dark rather than pay more 
taxes than he can help. There are lit- 
tle openings near the eaves of the 
houses which look like miniature win- 
dows, but they are only the ventilation 
holes of the granary, and are cver- 
looked by the tax-collector. Let us 
enter one of these peasant-proprietors’ 
houses. The door opens right into the 
room. There is no superfluous lobby 
or hall. As the door is generally left 
open to assist the only window in 
lighting the room, it is sometimes 
made of two flaps. The lower ore is 
kept shut to exclude the hens, and the 
other half left open to admit the ght. 
The room is a large composite com- 
partment, inasmuch as it serves as 
kitchen, dining-room, parlor, and bed- 
room. Frequently there is no other 
bedroom. Two or more beds with tenr- 
like coverings stuck in the corners, 
two huge wardrobes with elephant 
feet, a table, and a few wooden chairs 
constitute the whole of the furniture. 
The floor is of stone. There is an enor- 
mous open fireplace and, in the larger 
houses, a small charcoal stove for 


cooking. The cooking utensils and the 
dishes are stowed away in one of the 


elephantine wardrobes, which serves 
as a larder. There are no ornaments 
beyond some hams and bacon dangling 
from the roof, a portrait of the pope or 
the president, cheese suspended in a 
eage for drying, and the colored cal- 
endar of the Petit Journal. If the fam- 
ily are numerous, a small dark bed- 
room is found in the rear of the house, 
along with a small, dark kitchen. 
Next door is the cow-shed, and stable, 
or both. If there is a hired laborer em- 
ployed on the farm, he sleeps in this 
place. A corner is partitioned off for 
the hens, the ducks, and the geese, and 
a small hole left in the wall as an en- 
trance for them. It is not every 
farmer who can afford a cart-shed, but 
if there is a cart-shed it adjoins the 
dwelling house on the other side. 
Over all is the granary. The arrange- 
ment of most farmers’ houses in this 
part of the Céte d’Or is on the same 
lines. 

So much for the general appearance 
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and character of our village commune. 
Let us consider some aspects of its life 
more closely. That the standard of ed- 
ucation is not high will readily be 
understood. Most of the people can 
read; some of the peasants’ sons have 
been to college; but education is not 
too highly appraised. There is a com- 
munal school for boys, where elemen- 
tary subjects are taught. The rules 
for attendance are not very rigid. The 
girls are taught at a school conducted 
by nuns. There is no religious instruc- 
tion, as we understand it, in the boys’ 
school, but the pupils receive moral 
training, and are taught their duty to 
their parents, to the community, and 
to God. There is a small school library 
consisting mainly of works of travel 
and history. The maitre d’école is, as 
is usually the case in country districts, 
secretary to the communal council. 
He is the registrar of births and 
deaths, and keeps the cadastre. The 
mairie consists of a small room over 
the school. After the church, the 
schoolhouse is the most conspicuous 
and important building in the com- 
mune. The church, too, is communal 
property, and is kept in repair at the 
public expense. 

All the people are ardent worship- 
pers. On Sunday morning they turn 
out, old and young, the strong and the 
halt, dressed in their best, to attend 
church. Only “works of necessity and 
mercy” keep them at home. The at- 
tendance at early morning mass dur- 
ing the week is limited to the elderly 
women—the less active members of the 
community. The curé is very severe, 
but he has to make the spiritual side 
of things fit in with mundane inter- 
ests, which are very strong at certain 
seasons of the year. For instance, he 
cuts the sermon and the service short 
during hay-making and harvest, so 
that the people may work. Unless he 
were accommodating in this respect, it 
is possible that his worshippers would 
diminish. On the other hand, he 
doesn’t encourage such frivolities as 
dancing. If any of his enfants de 
Marie dance at the village féte they 
ean sing no longer in the choir, and 
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their names are removed from the 
tableau of the congregation. He is a 
severe moral censor, Monsieur le Curé. 
There is no record of illegitimacy at 
the mairie, except of one offender, 
who is ostracized, and lives in an iso- 
lated house near a wood—looked down 
upon as much as Scarlet Woman ever 
was under the sternest Puritanism. 

Our little community require no rec- 
reation to speak of, and they do. not 
miss the means for intellectual enjoy- 
ment. The men pass the evenings, 
when they are not at work, in the au- 
berge, where they play cards, dor - 
noes, or bagatelle. The women stay at 
home and work. The great recreation 
of the year is the village féte. Every 
village has its annual féte, which may 
last two, three, or more days. There 
are travelling shows and the usual ac- 
companiments, but the chief attraction 
is the dancing and the music. The vil- 
lagers not only attend their own féte 
every year, but every other one in the 
neighborhood. 

We have seen the simple and some- 
what primitive domestic arrangements 
of the people. Let us penetrate a little 
further into the internal secrets of the 
ménage. What are their staple arti- 
cles of food? Breakfast usually con- 
sists of soup made up largely with 
potatoes and bacon, and served out of 
a large tureen to all members of the 
family and servants sitting round a 
plain deal table. Potatoes and bacon, 
boiled vegetables—a sort of dry frish 
stew—is the usual dinner, varied with 
substantial pancakes—baked with fat 
—and boiled cabbage. For supper 
there is more soup, with cream cheese, 
coffee, and salad. Bread is eaten with 
all meals, and salad, peas, and beans 
are common dishes. Occasionally 
maize takes the place of the soup, and 
tame rabbits are not unusual delica- 
cies. Not a great deal of milk is con- 
sumed, and when eggs are eaten they 
are boiled hard. The drink is wine— 
vin ordinaire—which every one has. 
We have not mentioned the pot au feu; 
it is here, of course, but as meat is not 
greatly used except on Sundays-—-when 
the favorite meat is boiled beef and 


veal, mutton being too dear—the pot 
au feu is not so great an institution as 
in towns. In the season fruit is al- 
ways on the table. Only fowls which 
are unsalable find their way to the 
family pot. At times. they kill the 
fatted calf—on the village féte day, or 
when the thrashing machine comes 
round, when all work together and en- 
tertain each other on a generous scale. 
It will be seen that the peasants grow 
much of their articles of food, and 
they are to a large extent vegetarians. 

The commune is, to a great extent, a 
self-contained community. The people 
aim at selling as much as possible and 
buying nothing. The actual condition 
of exchange is opposed to the political 
economic theory, that selling should be 
accompanied with an equivalent 
amount of buying. The aim of our 
peasants is to have exports, but no im- 
ports, and their resourcefulness in try- 
ing to supply all their own needs is 
wonderful. In involves a great waste 
of labor and a lack of economic meth- 
ods in production; but labor is cheap, 
and the peasants would rather work 
twelve hours a day than eight. They 
grow sufficient wheat for their own 
consumption, and may have a surplus 
to sell. They send the corn to the mill, 
and for a small charge have it turned 
into flour. Many of them make their 
own bread in a primitive oven in a 
small, conical-shaped building at- 
tached to the dwelling house. The 
oven is filled with brushwood, which is 
burned until it is turned into charcoal. 
It is then raked out and the dough 
baked on the hot stones. The small 
charcoal is not lost; having served to 
bake the bread, it then does duty to 
light the kitchen fire. Besides wheat, 
the crops grown are oats, barley, peas, 
beans, colza, carrots (for cattle), beet, 
mangolds, hemp, and lint. There is 
enough in summer and winter for all 
the live stock on the farms. Few arti- 
cles of food are bought. 

The Bourgignon peasant is not ex- 
travagant in the matter of clothing. 
The women make most of the things 
they wear. A great deal of knitting is 
done, but, strangely enough, no spin- 
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as is found amongst the High- 
peasants. 


ning. 
land cottars and the Irish 
The implements of husbandry are not 
of the latest pattern; some of these, 


too, are of home manufacture. Parsi- 
mony stands in the way of agricultural 
progress, and the ultimate benefit 
which would result from using arti- 
ficial fertilizers to strengthen the soil 
in the properties which it lacks, in re- 
newing seed, and in the use of labor- 
saving and improved implements, is 
not realized. Such implements, seed, 
etc., as are recognized as necessary are 
bought at wholesale prices through the 
medium of the agricaltural syndicate, 
which represents several communes. 
Fuel is cheap. It consists of wood. 
The neighboring woods are continually 
being thinned of their undergrowths, 
and the trees are cut down every 
twelve years. Light is an expensive 
item. Petroleum costs 8d. per litre, 
eandles nearly 2d. each, and bad 
matches are 1d. per 100. Other things 
which are dear, owing to protection, 
are sugar, which is 6d. per pound, salt 
1%4d. per pound, coffee 2s. 6d. per 
pound; needles, thread, and, indeed, 
most manufactured articles, are dearer 
than in England. Clothing is about 
the same price as in an English  vil- 
lage, only the quality is inferior. Al- 
most all the ordinary articles of food 
are cheap; eggs are 14d. each; butter is 
6d. per pound; a chicken is 10d. or 1s.; 
beef is 8d. The peasants cure their 
own bacon. All vegetables and fruit 
are remarkably cheap. On the whole, 
necessaries are much cheaper in the 
French commune than in an English 
rural parish. A comparison is not 
easy, as the conditions are entirely dif- 
ferent. The French peasant has an in- 


dependent means of existence. He 
owns the soil he tills. If he employs 
laborers they, at least, will own a 


house and garden, and hope to own a 
plot. The English villager is either a 
small tradesman or a laborer. A gar- 
den which he cultivates but does not 
own is, as a rule, the extent of his pos- 
sessions. There are two classes in an 


English village, and these may be sub- 
religious 


divided into various sects: 
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there is only one class in our French 
commune—a fact which has a material 
bearing upon the social economy of the 
community. Every inhabitant of the 
commune is a proprietor of something, 
and all are bent on saving; yet, with 
all their individualism, they combine 
for common and mutual interest. This 
is illastrated by the organization of the 
syndicate for buying at wholesale 
prices. They unite for the cultivation 
of the soil, lending each other horses, 
and making up teams. Every com- 
mune has a field which is common 
property, and where, on payment of a 
trifling fee, animals graze. After the 
harvest all the fields become common 
property, and the gros bétail and the 
other bétail are allowed to roam at 
large. 

The cultivateur in our commune is 
better at buying than selling. He 
sells all his surplus crops, fruit and 
vegetables. The poultry are a source 
of considerable profit, and are sold, to- 
gether with eggs and butter, to travel- 
ling dealers, who collect for the mar- 
ket. The geese, which live mainly on 
the roadsides and in the fields until 
they are fattened for Christmas, are a 
much-valued asset. The cruel system 
is adopted of plucking the fine down 
off their necks in summer in order to 
sell it. The commercial transaction 
which gives the peasant most anxiety 
is the disposal of his gros bétail. He 
looks to his annual sale of stock as his 
main source of net gain, and the fewer 
he has to sell the more eager he is to 
make a good deal. He visits fairs just 
to gauge prices. Then he will take his 
stock with him, but will not accept 
first offers. The better the first offers 
are the less likely he is to accept them. 
He hopes to get more, and after sev- 
eral visits to other fairs, which may 
involve an expenditure of forty francs, 
he congratulates himself on his busi- 
ness acumen if he finally disposes of 
his animal at ten francs more than the 
original offer, and regards it as so 
much more in his pocket. 

There is one thing which seriously 
affects the peasant’s pocket, and about 
which he is always grumbling—the 
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at the foot of which, where the river 
meandered brown-faced and silent out 
among the meadows, stood Rab Vinch’s 
cottage. The firelight crept across the 
threshold, throwing shadows by the 
way on the whitewashed walls of the 


heavy taxation he is called upon to 
pay. He pays all round—for his land, 
his house, including the windows (if 
any), his goods and chattels, and every- 
thing else; and on the cdté personnel 
he pays for the privilege of existing as 
a Frenchman, and thereby being able 
to pay all the other impositions. If he 
is incapacitated for military service by 
physical infirmities he pays a special 
tax by way of a fine for being a useless 
citizen. The distribution of the buiiget 
between Commune, Department, and 
State is finally settled by the prefec- 
torial authorities, and every year a pré- 
cepteur, representing the ministry of 
finance, visits each commune to fix the 
amount of every one’s share. He is 
assisted by répartiteurs, some of 
whom are selected from outside the 
commune, who tell him how many new 
houses have been built, report the in- 
crease of stock, and generally present 
an inventory of every one’s condition. 
The only tax which the commune regu- 
lates itself is the prestation. Every 
man between eighteen and sixty years 
must contribute towards the mainte- 
nance of the local roads according to 
his ability, either by his own labor and 
the use of his horses, or he has to pay 
on a graduated scale to have the work 
done. On the whole, these Bourgignon 
peasants, while they live in a some- 
what primitive way, cultivate the land 
with old-fashioned implements, eat 
plain fare, and lead a simple life, are 
nevertheless eminently contented. and 
have no higher ambition than to gather 
in franes which they never spend. As 
the curé said to me—though he was not 
an Irishman: Notre paysan travail 
toute sa vie pour avoir de quoi manger 
aprés sa mort. 
ROBERT DONALD. 


From Blackwond’s Magazine. 
RAB VINCH’S WIFF. 
The chill October dusk swept down 
upon the village, as it lay sheltered 
against a red-breasted Devonshire hill, 


small kitchen, and outlining Rab’s 
harsh passionate features as he sat and 
stared down on the flames. A certain 
peaceful quiet which reigned in the 
room—for Rab’s wife, whe was pre- 
paring the evening meal, moved softly 
—was broken by the sound of footsteps, 
and with a brief knock a man entered. 

“They’ve brought it in murder agin 
lame Tom,” he cried excitedly. 

Rab shifted back his chair, and his 
face grew grey beneath his tanned 
skin. 

“An’ tha squoire ain’t done nort!”’ he 
exclaimed. 

“Ih? tha squoire,” repeated the man, 
turning towards him; but a sudden 
movement on the part of the woman 
prevented him from seeing Rab. “It 
*pears,” he continued, “thet inter tha 
*Sizes tha squoire bain’t no more than 
ony tother man; tho’ ha did git a speshil 
doctor down from Lonnon, costing 
pounds an’ pounds, jest tu show thet 
lame Tom wezn’t fixed tu hiz chump'* 
tha zame ez moast folk; but tha jidge 
wez vor hanging, jidges baing paid vor 
zich, zo hanging it’s ta ba; ony down in 
tha vullage uz reckons ther wez more 
than wan pusson mixed up in that ther 
murder.” 

“Down in tha vullage they ba mazing 
clivar, no doubt,” the woman answered 
seornfully; “but tha law ain’t no yvule 
to ba a-hanging o’ hinnocent folk.” 

The man moved a step nearer, and 
laid his hand upon her arm. 

“Thet ba jest wher ’ee ba wrong, 
Zusan Vinch,” he said. “I zeed thickey 
corpse a yull dree hours a-vour tha 
perlice iver clapped eyes on it, an’ twez 
riglar ringed round wi’ fut-marks thet 
wez niver made hy ony boot o’ lame 
Tom’s: eh, an’ if it had not rained thet 
powerful spirited, tha perlice wid 0’ 
zeen ‘em themzulves, blind ez they ba. 
An’ my wife hur zed ta me a skaur 0’ 


1 Off the chump—not quite in his right mind. 
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times, “Tummas Wulkie’ hurs zed, 
‘why doant ’ee gaw inter Extur an’ tull 
tha law what yer ’ave zeen wi’ yer own 
eyes? An’ I’veupan’ zed tu hur, ‘Naw,’ 
zes I, ‘tha law ba a catchy thing, an’ 
like tother folk’s turnips, best not 
meddled with.’ ” 

An expression of fear passed over the 
woman’s face. “Tha law ain’t for the 
hanging o’ hinnocent folk,” she re- 
peated doggedly. 

“Tha law an’ tha perlice ba moast 
wan,” the man answered with con- 
tempt, “alwiz snuffing round arter tha 
wrong scent, like varmer Plant’s tarrier 
dawg. Why did Josh Tuckitt sail for 
Meriky tha day arter the murder? wat 
call had ha to ba zo mazing smart all- 
ta-wance? answer me tiat, Zusan 
Vinch.” 

“Josh Tuckitt had nort watever to do 
wi’ it,” Rab interposed impetuously. 

“How do yer coome to knaw thic?”’ 
the man asked, with a look of sus- 
picion. 

“Cuz uz wez togither that nite. 

There was a moment’s silence and 
then Susan Finch spoke. 

“Why can’t yer let things bide ez 
they ba, Tummas Wulkie?”’ she ex- 
claimed passionately. “Wan wid think 
yez had killed tha poor man yersulf, 
tha way yer ba alwiz pauking tha 
blame on tother folk.” 

“Tiz a quare thing,” the man an- 
swered, turning on his heel, “that a long 
tongue an’ a short understandin’ moast 
times run in couples; but ther wuman 
wez a kind o’ extry thort o’ tha Al. 
mighty’s, an’ uz all knaw thet tiz tha 
way o’ zich things to cost a deal more 
than they ba worth. An’ ez for tha 
pauking o’ tha blame on tother folk,” 
he continued, as he opened the door and 
stepped out into the night, “I wid never 
‘ave belaved thet a humman not more 
than a skaur o’ months merrided wid o’ 
bin zo zet on tha hanging o’ a pore 
natrel; but ther wimen ba contrary 
critters, turrible zet on tha squashing 
o’ vlies, but aiting the roast pork with 
tha rest.” 

The echo of the man’s retreating 
footsteps died away, and the kettle 
seemed to hiss more loudly in the 
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silence that fell upon the little kitchen. 
At last Rab spoke:— 

“Hanging ba a stuffy death,” he said 
hoarsely—“‘a mortal stuffy death,” 

She knelt down beside him. “Twez 
an accident,” she whispered, “yer ba 
thet strong ’ee doant alwiz knaw.” 

“Yer ba a riglar dumman wi’ yer 
haccidents, haccidents,” he _  inter- 
rupted, with fierce contempt; “ain’t I 
towld ’ee a skaur o’ times thet twezn’t 
no haccident.” 

“An’ lame Tom?” she asked falter- 
ingly. 

“Lame Tom wezn’t in it.” 

“Nor Josh Tuckitt?” 

“Naw, nor Josh Tuckitt.” 

“O God, Rab!” she exclaimed. He 
drew away from her, but she, bending 
forward, let her face droop upon his 
knee. The tall clock in the corner 
ticked on towards night, and the kettle 
boiled over, but the man and the woman 
heeded neither; he was dimly conscious 
that her hot tears were falling upon his 
hand, but when she spoke her voice 
seemed far away. 

“Rab,” she said, “an’ zoon ther wuli 
ba dree o’ uz.” 

He turned and looked at her and his 
face softened, and an expression of 
pity came into his fierce, deep-set 
eyes. 

“Little moather,” he said. 

She clung to him with passionate 
vehemence. “There cud niver ba no 
tother man but yer for me, Rab,” she 
sobbed—“niver, niver, whatever ‘ee 
dia.” 

His muscular hands closed round her 
with a rare tenderness and great beads 
of sweat gathered upon his forehead. 

“What made ‘ee gaw for to do it 
when uz wez that happy?” she said. 

His lips trembled, as if he were 
about to speak, but he did not answer 
her. 

“Rab,” she cried, with a sudden 
shiver, “things dursn’t bide ez they ba; 
they dursn’t, they dursn’t.” 

His whole expression changed, the 
fierce look returned to his eyes. 

“Dursn’t?” he repeated, in a voice of 
rising anger: “who axed ’ee for yer 
pinion wan way or tother?” 
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She did not answer him, and a si- 
lence fell between them, till with a 
sudden rush of suspicion the thought 
came to Rab that she was condemning 
him. 

“What ba ’ee a-thinking of?” he asked 
fiercely. 

“Rab,” she said, in her soft, low 
voice, as she rubbed the lapel of his 


brown velveteen coat with her hand, 
“I wez ony reckoning thet twezn’t 


for nort thet our Lord coomed inter tha 
wordel feeble in body; twezn’t for nort 
thet He let Simon o’ Cyrene carry tha 
cross up tha steep hill to Golgotha; it 
bain’t tha strong who’s tu lane on tha 
wake.” She stopped a moment, and he 
looked down on her upturned face with 
a curious mixture of pity, tenderness, 
and irritation. 

“’Ke ba powerful anxious to git me 
ter Eaven, wan way or tother,” he said, 
with a grim smile. 

“Rab,” she answered, taking his great 
knotted hands and pressing them 
against her breast, “I widn’t ’ave ’ee 
act contrary to tha best thet ba in ’ee, 
tez ony thic, tiz ony thic; and O Rab, if 
yer had zeen lame Tom ez I did when 
tha perlice tooked him, his vace thet 
scart wi’ fear, ha might ’a been a poor 
dumb critter caught in wan o’ yer 
snares.” 

“Lame Tom ba wakezome,” he said, 
and his voice trembled. 

“Yes,” she repeated — “wakezome, 
mortal wakezome.” 

He looked past her at the closed door, 
as if his sight could pierce the wooden 
panels and see the world that lay be- 
yond, and into his rugged passionate 
face there came a certain expression of 
nobleness. ‘May ba I wull,” he began; 
but she, following a train of thoughts 
of her own, interrupted him. 

“T wid ba the zame ez if yer wez to let 
a chil’ die for ’ee,” she said, in a slow, 
dreamy voice, speaking as one who had 
seen a vision. 


He thrust her from him and rose to 
his feet: “Then I wull gi mezulf up ta- 
marrer,” he said; “but ez for ’ee,” he 
added, 
“yer ba 
howr.” 


concentrated bitterness, 
wife o’ mine from this 
turned from her and 


with 
no 
and he 
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climbed the rickety stairs that led to 
tueir bedroom. But he could not sleep, 
and the slow hours passed away, and 
tnen he heard the door open softly, and 
by and by her little cold form crept into 
the bed and lay down beside him, and 
she, thinking that he slept, rested her 
head up against his shoulder and 
sobbed comfortlessly. He remained 
stiff and silent, as if the deafness of 
sleep was upon him; but his memory 
had travelled back to a day in their 
mutual childhood, the day on which he 
had first seen her cry. She had told her 
fortune on the long quaking-grasses, 
and had wept because Fate had or- 
dained that she should marry a tinker; 
and though he had been but six years 
old at the time, and his mind little 
troubled with the thought of maidens, 
yet, because her weeping had been very 
heavy, he had promised to marry her 
himself, and she had been comforted. 
And now, as he lay angry and resentful 
beside her, the old distich rang in his 
brain—tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, 
rich-man, poor-man, apothecary, thief; 
tinker, tailor. Then a sudden rush of 
tenderness came to him, and he put out 
his hand and touched her; but she had 
fallen asleep. 

With the first streak of dawn he rose 
and drew back the lattice, so that the 
light fell upon her face with its curves 
that tilted upwards, as the petals of 
some flower that seeks its happiness in 
the sun, and he noticed over again that 
her chestnut hair had a glint on it like 
the breast of a cock pheasant. Her 
night-dress had fallen open at the neck, 
making visible the curves of her bosom, 
rounded with coming motherhood, and 
he remembered with an exceeding bit- 
terness that he must also part from his 
child; but as he looked at the woman 
lying there, his face softened. 

“Maybe I widn’t gaw for tu do lame 
Tom no harm,” he said, “if her wezn’t 
thet turribel meddlezome; tain’t dying I 
ba a-feard of—I reckon I can die tha 
zame ez ony tother man; but I doant 
want tu ba vustied' inter it; but hurs a 


riglar dumman all-over, pushing ‘ee 
t'wards Eaven wi hur ’eart an’ pulling 
1 Fussed. 














hur tongue. But ther 


fee hack wi’ 
tain’t no good talking; may ba hur'll 
larn when tiz too late.” 


He turned away and crept softly 
down the old, creaky stairs; below, in 
one corner of the kitchen, there stood 
a big box in which lived his two ferrets, 
Cross-eyes and Poley; he gave them 
their usual breakfast of bread and milk, 
and let them play for a moment about 
his neck. Then he took down his guns, 
one by one, from the great beam 
against which they rested; there was 
the old muzzle loader on which he had 
first learnt to shoot, “a riglar terror to 
kick, but mortal depenzome .or a right 
ana left;’ and the long duck-gun that 
had carried straight in its time—it was 
a family heirloom, and his great grand- 
ather had carried it on the night he 
had been pixie-led; and lastly, there 
was Rab’s own favorite gun, a pin-fire 
breech-loader that had once belonged to 
the young squire. Rabtookeach gun in 
turn and rubbed the barrel tenderly 
with an old oil rag, and then returned it 
to its former resting place; his big yel- 
low lurcher stood watching him with 
eyes that in their alertness curiously 
resembled Rab’s own. When he had 
finished he tied up the dog, and, going 
out, shut the door of his cottage behind 
him, 

A rough sob rose in his throat. “I 
didn’t reckon hur wid zlape like thic,” 
he said; “but ther wimen be alwiz con- 
trary.” 

Up through the great woods he went, 
for his road to the town lay that way. 
And in a certain hedge facing west a 
hare had made its seat. Rab had often 
tried to catch it, but the hare had been 
too wary for him, and now as he passed 
the accustomed spot he stopped instinc- 
tively, and noticed that the snare had 
been brushed away but that the animal 
had escaped. He knelt down and reset 
the wire, and as he did so he heard 
footsteps, and looking up he saw his 
wife. The blood rushed into his face, 
but he assumed an air of indifference. 
“T reckon I’ve alwiz zet thickey snare a 
deal too low,” he said, bending down 
over his work; “a hare howlds his ’ead 
wondervul ’igh when ha ba movetting 
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along unconscious. Eh,” he continued, 
drawing a deep breath, “but hares ba 
vantysheeny' baistesses; skaurs o’ times 
u ve ruckeed* down behind a bit o’ vuz 


wi’ tha moon a-glinting a-tap o’ me an’ 
cock-leer® jest on tha creep an’ 
iverything thet quiet ’ee cud moast 


a-yhear tha dew a-valling; eh, an’ I’ve 
‘ad tha gun a-zide o’ me an’ cudn’t vire 


cuz they baistesses wez thic vanty- 
sheeny.” 
But she only saw that an animal 


caught in such a snare would be hung. 

“Come away, Rab,” she cried; “come 
away.” 

He looked down at the snare medita- 
tively. 

“Zome o’ ’em,” he said, half to him- 
self, “makes a to-do, but moast die 
mortal quiet.” 

“O Rab! come away,” she repeated 
in a voice of agony; “come away.” 

“Ba ’ee a-fraid I shui ba late for tha 
hanging?’ he cried, and sprang to his 
feet; then without waiting for her an- 
swer he rushed past her and was 
hidden from view behind the thick 
trees, 

“Rab!” she called, running after him, 
“Rab! Rab! Rab!” 

But there came no reply; later in the 
day she learned that he had _ sur- 
rendered himself to the police, but per- 
mission to see him was refused. So 
when evening came she crept home- 
wards alone through the great wood, 
and when she had reached the spot 
where he had set the snare, she heard 
a strange cry; the hare had been caught 
in the wire. Covering her ears with 
her hands she fled away, yet ever and 
ever the cry followed her. 


It was the day of Rab’s trial; the 
court was crowded, and the counsel 
for the defence in despair; to all ques- 
tions as to his motive for the crime 
Rab had maintained a dogged silence. 

“Twezn’t no haccident,” he repeated; 
“T did it o’ puppuss.” 

He cut short the trial by pleading 
guilty, and the judge, following the 


1 Showy, handsome. 
2 Stooped down low. 
3 Dawn. 
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usual formula, rose, and having taken 
the black cap, turned to the prisoner 
and asked if he had anything to say 
why the sentence of death should not 
be passed upon him. 

The ensuing silence was broken by 
the sound of a woman’s voice, “Yer 
honor,” Susan Finch said, for it was 
she who spoke, “they tull me that tha 
law ba agin a woman testifying for hur 
husband; but ther ba thic thet ba 
higher than the law, an’ thet ba Nater; 
and it ain’t in nater thet a woman shid 
zee the man thet hur loves, an’ who 
hur knaws tu ba hinnocent—tain’t in 
nater, I zay, thet hur shid zee him given 
auver to death an’ hur not to up and zay 
tna truth. An’ I tull yer honor tha 
zame ez I wid tull tha Almighty if I 
stud a-vor’ His throne, thet twezn’t no 
murder Rab did thickey nite; twez an 
haccident, an’ don’t ’ee iver gaw for to 
believe nort else. Yer doant knaw Rab 
tha zame ez I do; uz wez chils togither, 
an’ they thet ba chils togither kind o’ 
larns wun-an-tother’s hearts uncon. 
scious. Rab bain’t tha sort thet takes 
to murder, Rab aint; ha’s tempestuous 
o’ times, an’ thie strong thet ha doesn’t 
alwiz knaw, but his heart is ez tender- 
zome ez achil’s. I cud tullie a skaur o’ 
things, ony Rab ain’t wan o’ they ez 
likes to ba boasted of; but I ax yer 
honor why ba Rab a-standing a-vor’ ’ee 
at this yhere blessid minit? Did the 
perlice catch him?—naw; then why ba 
ha a-standing ther a-vor’ ee, wi’ they 
eruel iron things on his hands? Why, 
becuz Lame Tom ba wakezome; ther 
bain’t no tother lad thet wid up an put 
tha rope round hiz neck rather then 
anything wakezome shid suffer unjust. 
But ther baint no call for a rope, and if 
Rab wid ony spake ha cud tull ’ee zo 
hiszulf. An’ if yer ax me why ha 
hezn’t stud up vrom tha vust an’ zed 
it twez an haccident, then I tull ‘ee it 
was because I wez alwiz a-worritting 0’ 
him thet kept him to silence. I wez al- 
wiz a-axing questions an’ ha noan’t like 
it, an’ ha wants tu larn me. I’ve done a 
power 0’ thinkin’ zince thickey marning 
Rab gi'ed hiszulf up, an’ I've reckoned 
it all out. I wez too mortal anxious tu 
show him tha an’ Rab aint no 


way, 
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dumman tu ba showed things. Ha 
likes to do hiz right hiz own way—ha 
doan’t want no wan to larn him; an’ I 
wez alwiz a-zaying, yer dursn’t do thic 
an’ yer must do thet, zo ha ba jest 
a-larning o’ me; but, O Rab!” she ended, 
in a voice of passionate entreaty, turn- 
ing to him, “I’ve larned, I’ve larned; 
ony tull ’em—tull ’em.” 

When the woman ceased speaking a 
silence fell upon the court and the eyes 
of all there turned to the prisoner. 
Rab’s harsh obstinate face had grown 
grey beneath the tanned skin; his lips, 
pressed one on the other with the grip 
of a vice, looked as if no power could 
ever force them to unclose; then his 
eyes met those of his wife, and with a 
convulsive effort he spoke. “Twez 
done temperzome,” he exclaimed brok- 
enly—“powerful temperzome; ha said 
thie thet wez baistious o’ hur,” and Rab 
pointed with his hand in the direction 
of his wife. “May ba,” he continued 
huskily, “if yer cud find Josh Tuckitt, 
ha cud make things look a bit better for 
me.” 

ZACK. 





From The National Review. 
“HIDDEN DANGERS.” 
[A REPLY.] 

Dr. Shadwell concludes his exposition 
of the hidden dangers of cycling by say- 
ing that he expects criticism and oppo- 
sition. Speaking humbly as a layman, 
I can hardly see that his argument is 
definite enough for medical men to crit- 
icise, and speaking as a cyclist—humbly 
before those whose experience is 
greater than mine, but from such expe 
rience as I have—I fail to find any 
assertion definite enough for cyclists to 
oppose, except one which I shall men- 
tion later. For what is the amount of 
Dr. Shadwell’s warnings? I assume, 
as a matter of course, that everything 
stated as within his knowledge is cor 
rect and free from exaggeration. We 
find that he has professionally made the 
acquaintance of a certain number of 
persons with whom cycling disagrees. 























He does not say how many, but I should 
that he 


suppose from his language 
would vouch for about a dozen. He 


infers that there must be a good many 
others; again he does not say how 
many. The first obvious remark is that 
there is no form of work, exercise, or 
amusement which does not in some 
way disagree with somebody. Many 
persons of otherwise healthy and active 
habits cannot look down a precipice 
without being giddy. Mountaineering 
is plainly not a fit pastime for such 
persons. But we do not therefore go 
about to warn the world of the hidden 
dangers of mountaineering. Writers 
on mountaineering assume that people 
who have not a good head will have the 
common sense to abstain from climb- 
ing. Many persons who have nothing 
else morbid about them are liable to 
sea-sickness to an extent that makes 
them dread the shortest sea voyage. 
Other people who enjoy life on board 
ship can only go on enjoying it and be 
sorry for the fortunate ones, 
Many common and generally whole- 
some articles of food—honey, spinach, 
strawberries, and what not—are repug- 
nant, for unknown reasons, to an 
appreciable number of persons. Well, 
if the people who cannot tolerate honey 
were the majority, it would not pay to 
keep bees. But then they are not. 

A second obvious remark is that, inas- 
much as those who are whole need no 
physician, a medical man who is con- 
sulted by cyclists, mountaineers, trav- 
ellers by sea, or any other class of per- 
sons whose pursuits are attended by 
possible drawbacks, is likely to meet 
with a rather abnormal proportion of 
eases in which the occupation or pas- 
time does not suit the patient. The 
difficulty of saying anything on this 
ground is that Dr. Shadwell does not 
give us even the roughest approxima- 
tion to the proportion of apparently 
able-bodied persons to whom he sup- 
poses that cycling is likely to be in- 


less 


jurious. Would he say ten per cent., or 
five. or two. or one, or one-half? As 
he commits himself to no statistical 


proposition whatever, there seems to be 


nothing to argue about. For I conceive 
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that even the most ardent cyclist would 
not seriously dispute that cycling—like 
every form of exercise I have ever 
heard of—is or may be for reasons man- 
ifest or not manifest, unsuitable for 
some people who are not actually in- 
capable of using it. There may be 
enthusiastic young cyclists wno talk as 
if cycling must needs be good for every- 
one because it is good for them. This 
kind of inconsiderateness is surely not 
unknown among the devotees of other 
pursuits. The only practical question 
is whether the possible and not man- 
ifest dangers are in truth common 
enough to be a serious factor in the 


calculations of average men and 
women who are minded to take up 


cycling. 

In default of any other guidance, let 
us take such figures as are at hand. 
The Cyclists’ Touring Club counts by 
this time, in round numbers, 
thirty-five thousand members of both 
sexes, and of all ages from eighteen or 
less to sixty or more, There are young 
members who have been riding for 
several years, and middle-aged or 
oldish ones who have begun quite 
lately. Will Dr. Shadwell make a be- 
ginning of statistics by taking five hun- 
dred members of the C. T. C. at random, 
or a like number sorted out by sex, age, 
and experience in any way he pleases, 
and enquire how many of them have 
suffered from nervous breakdown, or 
any other continuing trouble that can 
be reasonably attributed to cycling? I 
am sure the executive officers of the 
C. T. C., central and local. would be 
happy to give all the assistance in their 
power so far as they could spare it from 
their other duties. Meanwhile we are 
thrown back on the crude measure of 
individual experience; and, one man’s 
experience in this kind being presum- 
ably about as good as another's, there 
is no impertinence in giving one’s own, 
By this time I know a many 
eyclists, men and women, and 
girls, old, middle-aged, and young. fast 
riders, moderate riders, long-distance 
and short-distance riders; I think T may 
professional or 


some 


good 


boys 


Say every sort excent 


semi-professional path riders, who ne 
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doubt resemble other professional ath- 
letes in not being always proof against 
the temptation of overdoing themselves. 
I have heard of many accidents, of 
which some were, or but for luck might 
well have been, serious, and I have not 
myself wholly escaped purchasing 
knowledge and caution in the usual 
manner. But of such mischief as Dr. 
Shadwell has known and appreheads 
1 have not heard in any single case. I 
therefore take leave to infer provision- 
auy that, notwithstanding Dr. Shad- 
well’s list of particular well-attested ex- 
amples, it is not common. When 
statistics become available they may be 
interesting; and there we are left. 
Again, it would be a real service both 
to the medical faculty and to lay people 
if Dr. Shadwell had anything to tell us 
about the anti-cycling idiosyncracy 
which doubtless exists in a certain—I 
venture to think, under correction, a 
pretty small—proportion of healthy 
persons. There must be some predis- 
position arising from nervous tempera- 
ment, or general habits, or both; and if 
we knew its causes and conditions, the 


people who had the marks of it would 
know that they must use the bicycle 


with abundant caution, if at all. But 
we get only these hard-worked adjec- 
tives “cerebral” and “nervous,” which 
tell us nothing. For it really does not 
take a doctor of medicine the 
symptoms described by Dr. Shadwell 
are not to be accounted for by honest 
muscular fatigue, I may add that some 
of Dr. Shadwell’s own faculty seem to 
take a directly contrary view to his, 
and find a “cerebral tonic” in that very 
sub-conscious or unconscious work of 
balancing and steering which tends, 
according to Dr. Shadwell, to alarming 
nervous strain. With all submission, 
Dr. Shadwell seems to forget that what 
many people want, and are all the bet- 
ter for, is muscular or nervous work, 
or both, of as different a kind as possi- 
ble from what they have to take in their 
day’s occupation. Oftentimes the rest 
of one part of the system can be ade- 
quately secured only by working some 
other part. Fencing is an admirable 
exercise, not merely because of the 


to see 
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muscular motions it requires, but be- 
cause combinations of motion are 
peculiar to itself, and because while 
you are fencing it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to think of anything else. The sub- 
conscious, or indeed unconscious, 
mental diversion of cycling is not 
nearly so strong as this, save when one 
is riding for instance, in London traflic, 
or on a rough by-road, or down a steep 
hill; but I say that, except in the ab- 
normal Dr. Shadwell’s “hid- 
den dangers,” it is not only harmless 
but, so far as it goes, all to the good. 
But then Dr. Shadwell waxes grave 
over the “bicycle face.” He asks: 
“Has anybody ever seen persons on 
bicycles talking and laughing and look- 
ing jolly, like persons engaged in any 
other amusement?” and answers: 
“Never, I swear.” Well-behaved 
cyclists do not swear, so I answer, on 
the simple faith of a lawful man: “Yes, 
often; in fact whenever and wherever 
two or three cyclists who have learnt to 
ride even tolerably, and are not natu- 
rally morose, are riding in company 
under fairly good conditions of road and 
weather.” One can be grave or gay, 
frivolous or serious, on a cycle just as 
much as on one’s own legs. Doubtless 
many cyclists have had to ride on sad 
errands ere now, for the cycle is not a 
mere instrument of amusement; a fact, 
by the way, which Dr. Shadwell seems 
to ignore. But that is nothing to the 
purpose. It is something to have found 
one charge definite enough to be con- 
tradicted. The circumstance that I can 
positively contradict the one assertion 
of Dr. Shadwell’s which I am able to 
test is not calculated to increase my 
confidence, beyond the specific facts for 
which he personally vouches, in regions 
where no test is available. 

Perhaps it may be presuming too far 
to suggest that Dr. Shadwell has never 
learnt to ride a bicycle himself; but at 
any rate he writes as if he supposed the 
operations of balancing and steering to 
be an ever present and consciously felt 
“nervous strain.” Any cyclist of a 
year’s or even six months’ standing can 
assure him that first the balancing. 
then the steering, and then the regula- 


its 
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tion of speed, become after some little 
practice as automatic as the corre- 
sponding actions in walking. Dr. 
Shadwell knows very well that walk- 
ing itself is a perpetual act of balancing, 
and does not come all at once by nature. 
We have all had to learn it, at the cost 
of more tumbles than fall to the lot of 
most cyclists; and we may all forget it, 
wholly or partly, at moments when the 
proper co-ordinating nervous centres 
are enfeebled by sickness or accident. 
On Dr. Shadwell’s principles, it would 
seem that some part of the fatigue of a 
long walk should have a cerebral 
origin. For aught I know this may be 
so, and, if a fact at all, it may well be 
a fact of some physiological interest. 
Only in that case there is no reason to 
take alarm when we find a similar ele- 
ment occurring in a more prominent 
manner in another kind of balancing 
motion which the present generation 
has not learnt in infancy. Dr. Shad- 
well believes that the tricycle does not 
involve the same dangers. If his object 
is to convert any appreciable number 
of people from the pleasure of the 
(and in 
many circumstances greater external 
risk) of the tricycle, I do not think he 
will succeed. 

The short outcome of the whole 
matter is that the benefits and draw- 
backs of cycling can be adequately 
weighed only by those who have first- 
hand knowledge of the exercise, and 
not by outside observers, however in- 
geniousand well-meaning. Cyclistsare 
numerous enough to take to themselves 
without much arrogance the maxim 
“Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” Ab- 
normal individuals must use abnormal 
caution in this as in all other things. If 
it be asked why one should be at the 
pains of setting down these obvious 
reflections, I say that Dr. Shadwell’s 
warnings appear to me not at all un- 
likely to flutter a certain number of 
people for whom they are not intended, 
and in whom cycling would really do 
nothing but good; whereas the people 
who ought not to cycle (or at any rate 
bicycle) are not told even by Dr. Shad- 
well how they are to find it out except 
694 
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by trial. And thus I venture to think 
that a plain cyclist with no pretension 
to medical knowledge, in fact a mere 
man on the road, has the right to say a 
word when an alarmist essay of this 
kind is launched on the general public. 
Dr. Shadwell might perhaps have used 
his observations as the base of an in- 
structive and fruitful study for 
physiologists; for anything I know he 
may do so yet, or be doing so in some 
more professional publication. At 
present his exposition in this review 
seems hardly scientific enough to be of 
much use to his medical brethren, or 
practical enough to be acceptable to 
laymen, 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


P.S.—Since this article was put in 
type we learn that Mr. FitzGerald, 
though successful in the main object of 
his expedition to Aconcagua, has failed 
to achieve the ascent in his own person 
apparently because he was more sensl- 
tive to the effects of rarefied air at great 
heights than his companions. This 
establishes a possible “hidden danger,” 
or at least drawback, in the case of 
otherwise first-rate mountaineers, 
But for the vast majority of moun- 
taineers, who do not attack peaks of 
twenty thousand feet and upwards, it 
plainly makes no difference. I cannot 
help suspecting, though it is only sus- 
picion, that Dr. Shadwell’s “hidden 
dangers” may be found to bear about 
the same ratio to cycling in general. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 

A NINETEENTH-CENTURY CRAFT-GILD. 

“At the east end of the Isle of Pur- 
beck,” wrote Charles Kingsley, “‘is a 
little semi-circular bay, its northern 
horn formed by high cliffs of white 
chalk, the southern horn by the dark 
limestone beds of the Purbeck marble. 
A quaint old-world village slopes down 
to the water over green downs, quar- 
ried like some gigantic rabbit-burrow, 
with the huge workings of seven hun- 
dred years.” 
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Thus Charles Kingsley described the 
little port known at different periods 
as Swanwic, Sandwich, Swanwich, or 
Swanage, and the quarries which, be- 
fore Portland stone and Kentish rag 
usurped a preference, supplied all the 
chief towns of southern England with 
paving and building stone. 

Swanage, thanks to the advent of the 
railway and the excursion steamer, is, 
alas! no longer an “old-world village.” 
But the aspect of the hills which form 
its southern background remains un- 
changed. There the toil of each suc- 
eessive generation has left its own 
indestructible memorial. From a dls- 
tance the downs appear as_ though 
some gigantic earthworm had strewn 
the green turf with greyish castings. 
Nearer, those strange scars and seams 
prove to be the rubbish heaps and dl- 
viding barriers of pits. Some, long 
deserted, are closed by an overgrowth 
of briars and brambles. Others, the 
scene of present activity, are being 
worked by much the same means and 
methods as the quarries which supplied 
the hard stone known as “burr” for 


the building of Corfe Castle. 
The stretch of time which separates 


us from the days when the Norman 
conquerors built, or rebuilt, the great 
fortress commanding Poole harbor and 
the way to Wareham seems somehow 
to shrink in length after a walk over 
the breezy, ugly, closely pitted downs, 
and a talk with the people who live in 
and by and around these Purbeck- 
stone workings. The quarries are ex- 
pressively described in an _  agricul- 
tural report of the last century as “not 
open to the top, but under-mined and 
under-built.”” They are, in fact, like 
coal mines on a small scale; and not 
infrequently the uppermost workings 
are at a depth of sixty feet. The mer- 
chantable stone lies in thin seams, dl- 
vided by useless beds and layers of 
clay. Several different kinds of stone 
are worked in the same pit; or, to put 
the matter another way, three or four 
different quarries lie one under the 
other, with the clay beds for floors and 
ceilings. The size of the passages nec- 
essarily depends on the thickness of 
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the seam of merchantable stone, and 
they are, consequently, often only four 
feet high. Owing to numerous trans- 
verse fissures in the seams, the stone is 
very easily worked, and the Purbeck 
quarryman’s implements and machin- 
ery are of the simplest and most primi- 
tive description. 

In the morning he goes down the 
quarry by a kind of rough stone stair- 
ease. Lighting a dip, he presses it into 
a lump of soft clay, and, crawling on 
hands and knees along the low passage 
where he works, he sticks his extem- 
porized candlestick on to the damp 
wall beside him. The stone is easily 
wrenched out by the insertion of crow- 
bars in the separating layers of clay. 
It is then dragged by ropes to a trolley 
running on a steep paved incline, and 
attached by a chain to a rudely hewn 
capstan at the pit mouth. Through a 
slot in the drum a pole, some thirteen 
feet in length, is passed, and to it, 
when the trolley is to be drawn up or 
down, a donkey or mule is harnessed. 
A wall of unhewn stones forms an en- 
closure round the pit mouth; and here 
in the afternoon, sheltered by  three- 
sided sheds of mortarless stone, roofed 
by thin, flat slabs, the quarryman 
works with mallet and chisel on the 
stone he has dug in the morning. 
Here, too, are stacked the paving- 
stones, curbs, troughs, window-sills 
and sinks which are wrought and 
ready for the market. 

It is rare to find more than three or 
four men, with a boy or two, in one 
quarry; and many quarries are worked 
on a sort of patriarchal system, the 
owner toiling with the assistance of 
sons, brothers, and kinsmen. Hired 
labor is kept within the limits of “the 
quarry families,” no stranger from the 
world outside the Isle of Purbeck be- 
ing ever permitted to work its stone or 
marble. Each quarry is the private 
property and venture of an_ indepen- 
dent owner; but each owner belongs to 
a society which strictly regulates the 
work and commerce of its members. 
And membership in that society is a 
privilege which birth can alone confer. 
Only the son of a quarryman can be- 
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come a freeman in “The Company of 
Marblers;” and only the man who “nas 
taken up his freedom,” or is looking 
forward to doing so at the end of his 
seven years’ apprenticeship, may en- 
gage in the Purbeck stone trade. 

This fundamental law of the com- 
pany has necessarily had a strong iso- 
lating tendency. Before the middle 
of the present century there were few 
inter-marriages between the quarry 
families and the other inhabitants of 
the Isle of Purbeck, and the pitiable 
amount of lunacy among the “mar- 
blers” told only too plainly of  per- 
petual “in-and-in breeding.” There 
were few inducements to marry “out 
of the trade,” and many reasons 
against such a course of action. In 
the opening years of the present cen- 
tury and throughout the preceding one 
the “marbler” was distinctly better off 
than his agricultural neighbor; and the 
quarry maiden who wedded a Dorset- 
shire laborer exchanged comparative 
affluence for extreme poverty, while 
her children were of course excluded 
from her kinsman’s trade. On the 
other hand, the rough, half-civilized 
marblers were not regarded as eligible 
sons-in-law by men who were their 
equal in wealth—small farmers, ‘gar- 
deners, or gamekeepers—and even the 
girls engaged in the then flourishing 
straw-plait industry in Swanage 
looked down with contempt upon the 
quarry youths. In short, the curious 
antagonism which so often divides the 
agricultural and mining sections of a 
community existed in a very marked 
degree, and helps to account for the 
marblers’ isolation. That antagonism 
is yearly dying out—slain by primary 
education, facilities of travel, and the 
hundred other influences which are 
everywhere destroying class divisions, 
perpendicular and horizontal—but it 1s 
not dead. The writer a short time 
since deeply wounded the feelings of 
the youthful driver of a dilapidated 
basket-carriage by inquiring if his 
father was a quarryman. “My 
father,” replied the lad, with injured 
dignity, “works for Mr. X” (a well- 
known landowner), “and I wouldn’t 
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belong to the quarries not for noth- 


ing.” 

It has been conjectured that an ac- 
tual racial difference may have formed 
a third barrier between the quarrymen 
and their neighbors. Fifty years ago 
there existed a distinct quarry type, 
under, rather than above, middle 
height, with dark skin, eyes, and hair. 
It is said by old inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, that words and phrases are still 
in use among the stoneworkers which 
are unknown in other parts of Dorset; 
while the surnames commonest among 
them—for example Chinchin, Phippard, 
and Bonfield—are thought to be of Nor- 
man origin. And, since the architec- 
tural history of the twelfth century 
“affords unimpeachable evidence,” to 
the words of Doctor Cunning- 
ham, “that a very large number of 
masons and builders must have fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Conqueror;” 
since, too, the ancient churches of the 
Isle of Purbeck offer us singularly per- 
fect examples of Norman skill, the sup- 
position that the Purbeck quarrymen 
are descendants of a colony of Norman 
stonemasons seems not altogether 
without foundation. 

Supposition and interference, it must 
be sorrowfully admitted, rather than 
solid fact, meet the inquirer into the 
history of the quarrymen prior to the 
seventeenth century. Strange to say, 
even the precise date of the building of 
Corfe Castle is uncertain. But the 
structure itself at least bears silent 
witness to (1) the presence in the Isle 
of Purbeck of men who “practised the 
arts as they were followed at Caen;” 
and (2) to the fact that these men used, 
not Caen stone, but the hard “burr” 
quarried only on the hillside, between 
the even then existing villages of 
Swanage and Langton. It would 
seem, however, either that these carly 
Norman builders formed no permanent 
settlement, or that their skill was lost 
by the descendants; for we find King 
John despatching fifteen stonemasons 
to Corfe for the enlargement and _ re- 
pair of the castle. 

The early and close connection of the 
marblers with Corfe Castle is a third 
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fact which every scattered scrap of 
evidence indisputably establishes. The 
quarrymen say their documents were 
destroyed in the fire which, in 1680, 
consumed the borough archives, and 
this explanation of their lack of a pedi- 
gree is in itself significant, while all 
other evidence is confirmed by their 
official title; for, though no quarryman 
now lives within some miles of the 
place, they still style themselves ‘The 
Company of Marblers within the Town 
of Corfe Castle.” Their annual meet- 
ings are still held in the Corfe Town 
Hall, and so strange and significant, 
so contrary to modern, so akin to med- 
izeval usage are the customs and cere- 
monies observed on these occasions 
that we are compelled to make yet an- 
other supposition—a guess which is 
almost a certainty—and to assume that 
the marblers were formerly what they 
still call themselves, “a Company 
within the Town of Corfe Castle,” and 
that the quarrymen at work on the 
Swanage downs to-day are de- 
scendants (literally descendants, owing 
to their fundamental regulation) of 
members of a Craft-Gild which created 
that town’s medizval prosperity. 

The general meeting of the company 
takes place annually, on Shrove Tues- 
day, and in connection with it an anec- 
dote may be told illustrative of the 
quarrymen’s tenacious conservatism. 
The town hall was formerly entered by 
a small door opening fnto the church- 
yard. A few years since this door was 
walled up, in order to stop un- 
necessary traffic through the church- 
yard. The “company,” however, reso- 
lutely refused to go in by the new 
front entrance, and commenced its 
Shrove Tuesday proceedings by effect- 
ing a breach in the wall at the spot 
hallowed by quarry tradition. 

The main business of the Shrove 
Tuesday gathering is the registration 
of new apprentices and newly made 
“freemen.” The young men who, 
having served their seven years’ novi- 


1 The town of Corfe Castle, I presume, in oppo- 
sition to the village of Corfe Mu/len. The town 
of Corfe Castle is obviously an instance of a colony 
forming under the protection of a fortress. 


tiate, desire to “take up their free- 
dom,” appear each with a pot of beer 
and a penny loaf, specially baked for 
the occasion by the local baker, so that 
not even the letter of the old regula- 
tions may be infringed. The freemen 
then partake of the bread and ale pro- 
vided by the new members, whose 
names are duly entered in the books of 
the company, on payment of the regis- 
tration fee of 6s. 8d.—half a mark. 
The ‘‘freemen” who have taken to 
themselves wives during the past year 
pay their “marriage shillings,” in order 
to secure to their widows the right of 
taking apprentices to work for them. 
Officers are then elected, and the arti- 
cles of the company are read aloud. In 
accordance with one of these articles, 
“the last married Freeman of the Com- 
pany” comes provided with a football 
and a pound of pepper, and when the 
meeting is over a football match is 
played between the marblers and the 
china claymen of Corfe. The football 
and the pepper are then carried by one 
of the quarrymen across the heath to 
the deserted quay at Ower. A century 
and a half has passed away since the 
once busy little port on Poole Harbor 
was forsaken in favor of Swanage, but 
the quarrymen have never failed to 
keep open their right of way, and man- 
ifest their conservative temper, by the 
annual delivery of the pepper and the 
football, customary dues paid from 
time immemorial to the lord of the 
manor. The bearer is in return re- 
freshed with pancakes or bread and 
ale. 

These Shrove-tide ceremonies are 
prescribed, or alluded to as already ex- 
isting, in the articles which are recited 
at the meeting. Though too lengthy to 
be given in ertenso, these articles are 
too interesting and significant to be 
passed over in silence, and readers able 
to consult Hutchins’s “History of Dor- 
set,” where they are printed in full, 
will find them worthy of attention. 

The first of the ten forbids a quarry- 
owner to take a partner who is not a 
freeman of the trade, and authorizes 
the occupation of any quarry which 
has lain unworked for more than a 
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twelve-month and a day. It also in- 
flicts a penalty on any one miping 
“within a hundred foot of his fellow 
tradesman’s quarry.” In connection 
with this regulation an amusing anec- 
dote is told. Two quarry-owners, 
whose greed was excited by a vein of 
peculiarly good quality, defied the pro- 
hibition. But neither guessed that his 
feelings were shared by his neighbor 
on the other side of the sound-deaden- 
ing, but gradually thinning, partition. 
Suddenly, a fissure revealed to both 
men simultaneously the gleam of his 
neighbor’s candle. Neither spoke, for 
before each rose the prospect of the 
5l. fine imposed by the wardens of the 
trade for the breach of any article. 
Then each man caught up a lump 
of clay; affixed it to his own side 
of the tell-tale hole, and retired in si- 
lence. 

The only two articles out of ten 
which have been rendered obsolete by 
circumstances are those which lay 
down the common gild restrictions con- 
cerning apprenticeship. The “freedom 
of the trade” is still only granted after 
a seven years’ apprenticeship, but resi- 
dence in the master’s house is no 
longer required; nor is any man pow 
forbidden to take more than one ap- 
prentice at a time. The modern diffi- 
culty is to induce lads to serve their 
full term. “Foreign” mothers, and the 
marked rise in the standard of com- 
fort, are rapidly decreasing the number 
of the marblers. The younger genera- 
tion refuses to go into a trade in which 
there is little scope for skilled labor, 
and little prospect of earning more 
than 3s. 6d. a day for many years; in 
which, too, the highest attainable po- 
sitions, those of quarry-owner and 
“merchant,” afford only a laboriously 
gained and precarious livelihood. The 
mother who is “not of the trade” sends 
her Will or John to “her relations,” or 
puts him “into a shop in London,” or 
ships him te America; in fact, will do 
anything with him rather than see him 
settle down to the life of a Purbeck 
quarryman. 

Other articles contain regulations and 
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prohibitions characteristic of the com- 
mercial morality of the gild system, as 
also of the later phases of gild exclu- 
siveness. The marbler is forbidden to 
trade save in his own name; to “set a 
laborer to work,” namely a man who 
has not been apprenticed in the trade; 
to “undercreep his fellow-tradesman, 
or take from him any bargain of work;” 
to keep an apprentice who has been 
“a base liver,” or whose “parents are 
of loose life,” or who is known to be 
“base born”—clauses which obviously 
served the double purpose of maintain- 
ing the standard of personal morality 
within the trade and of shutting out 
from it any one not strictly belonging 
to the select circle of the “quarry fam- 
ilies.” The infringement of one of 
these articles by a quarry-owner a few 
years ago caused great stir and indig- 
nation in the company. The “base- 
born” apprentices were forcibly  dis- 
missed and the offender fined. 

The last article declares that, “if any 
of our company shall at any time re- 
veal or make known the secrets of his 
company or any part of them, upon no- 
tice given and proof to be made, he 
shall pay for his default to the war- 
dens for the use and benefit of the 
company 5/.” This regulation is, per- 
haps, responsible for the suspicion of 
strangers, the extreme _ reserve, the 
causeless mysteriousness, which are 
striking features of the quarrymen’s 
character. 

Those who are best acquainted with 
gild history will most readily recognize 
the significance of these Shrovetide 
customs, and the character of the doc- 
ument which enjoins them. The ar- 
ticles which form the quarrymen’s 
Statute Book are so obviously drawn 
up in accordance with the ideas and 
doctrines which regulated medizval 
trade that to say they are still faith- 
fully kept is tantamount to asserting 
that this little corner of Dorsetshire is 
fenced off from the great wrestling- 
ground of modern competition; or, to 
be more accurate and less figurative, 
that competition stops short at the 
body, and does not touch the individ- 
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ual members which compose it. The 
original of the forms circulated among 
the marblers is dated “This Shrove 
Tuesday, being their day of meeting, 
and now the third day of March in the 
year of our Lord one thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty-one;’ buat this phrase 
and the numerous references to ‘‘our 
accustomed day of meeting,” or “the 
Custom of our Company,”  suffi- 
ciently prove that those seventeenth- 
century quarrymen did not come to- 
gether for the first time to create a 
brand-new Trades Union, with rules 
evolved out of their inner conscious- 
ness. They were, in fact, reconstitut- 
ing an old society, not inaugurating a 
new one. In this connection the 
quarry tradition of a “charter” granted 
some say in the fifteenth century, 
others by Queen Elizabeth, becomes of 
value. Of the grant of a royal charter 
in the strict sense of the word there 
is no trace, but ratifications of the 
company’s articles may well have been 
made under the.Statute 15 Hen. VI. c. 
6, or under 19 Hen. VII. c. 7,, which 
decreed that regulations having in 
time past been made by private bedies 
corporate in cities and boroughs, all 
such ordinances should for the future 
be submitted to the chancellor, treas- 
urer of England, or chief justices of 
either benches, or to the justices of as- 
size in their progress. Or, again, it is 
possible that the ordinances of a Corfe 
Castle Craft-Gild may have been rati- 
fied by Elizabeth, from whom the town 
of Corfe gained its charter of incor- 
poration, with a grant of the same 
privileges as the Cinque Ports, and in 
whose reign many companies were or- 
ganized which “somewhat resembled 
and occasionally really continued, the 
old Craft-Gilds.” We believe that “the 
Company of Marblers within the town 
of Corfe Castle” belongs to the latter 
class. 

In the thirteenth century we find the 
town of Corfe Castle important by rea- 
son of its trade in marble. The ances- 
tors of the Purbeck quarrymen were 
strictly what their official designation 
declares them to be. The marble seam 


forms the uppermost strata of the Pur- 
beck beds, and is easily obtained by 
“open ridding; and from the disused 
workings which honeycomb the trough 
in the downs between Corfe Castle and 
the Limestone Coast Hills marble, in 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries, was sent all over En- 
gland—to the Tower of London, the 
Church at Westminster, to the Priory 
at Christchurch, to Salisbury’ and 
Worcester and Winchester, and even 
to Lincoln. 

From a trade agreement of the fif- 
teenth century we derive some idea of 
the Purbeck marblers’ skill and repu- 
tation at that period. In volume ii. of 
Dugdale’s “Warwickshire” is given the 
text of a covenant by which “John 
Bourde of Corfe Castle, in the County 
of Dorset, marbler,” on May 16, 35 
Hen. VI., agrees to make a tomb of 
marble for the grave of Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, in the 
Chapel of St. Mary’s, to put up his own 
work, and to pave with marble blocks 
“the chapel where the tomb standeth,” 
for the sum of 181. 13s. 4d. It was a 
large sum; but the monument was to 
be a triumph of the marbler’s art. We 
peruse the elaborate description of its 
beauties with the conviction that it 
would be hard to find a marbler to-day 
possessed of the artistic sense and 
trained skill of this fifteenth-century 
craftsman. 

In the sixteenth century the importa- 
tion of marble from Italy began to tell 
upon the Purbeck trade, till, in the 
eighteenth century, John Claridge, in 
his “General View of Agriculture in 
Dorset,” merely mentions as a casual 
supplement to his description of the 
stone quarries that a stone, taking a 
high polish and resembling the marble 
of Derbyshire, is dug in small quanti- 
ties; which stone is used “for chimney 
pieces by the inhabitants, but is not 
exported.” 

Of late years the marble trade has 
to some extent revived. Marble was 


1 Thecolumns of Salisbury Cathedral, dating 
from 1258, are a kind of marble dug only at Peveril 
Point, the western horn of Swanage Bay. 



































dug near Kingston for the fine church 

erected there by Lord Eldon, after a 
design by Street. An ancient marble 
quarry near Langton was then re- 
worked, and for some years sufficed to 
supply the small demand. Quite re- 
cently a large order for repairs and al- 
terations at Arundel has necessitated 
the opening of a second quarry, and 
has been an immense boon to the 
trade. 

It is curious that the single gild fea- 
ture conspicuously absent from the ar- 
ticles and from the present organiza- 
tion of the Purbeck marblers is_ the 
very one for which there seems pe- 
culiar necessity. The wardens, who 
settle disputes, call meetings, and ex- 
act fines for infringement of the com- 
pany’s decrees, are not empowered to 
inspect work done or goods sold. Yet 
in few trades is there greater call for 
supervision. The quality of the stone 
is strangely uncertain, and many in- 
telligent members of the trade attrib- 
ute its decline to the indifference or 
unequal value of stone supplied for im- 
portant orders. If this be the case, the 
ruin or revival of the trade is to a 
great extent in the hands of the “mer- 
chants.” Any quarryman can, of 
course, sell his own produce directly 
to—can one say the consumer? But ow- 
ing to the nature of the strata single 
owners have rarely a sufficient quan- 
tity of one kind of stone to meet a 
large order. Hence the raison d’étre 
of the “merchant.” The merchant is 
not, however, a middleman in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. He is merely 
a member of the company who hap- 
pens to be more prosperous than his 
neighbors, a marbler who has, perhaps, 
inherited a little capital from _ thrifty 
parents. He is, of course, bound by 
the articles of the company, and may 
on no account “undercreep” or “under- 
sell “his fellow-tradesman.” 

‘By the “merchants” the purchased 
stone is now conveyed immediately to 
the pier or railway station in Swanage. 
Formerly, worked stone was kept in 
large quantities on the shore, the huge 
grey “bankers” forming an unsightly 
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but distinctive feature of Swanage 
Bay. At the beginning of the century 
it is said that the stone was usually 
~arried from the hills to the shore 
on the backs of the quarrymen, 

Before the erection of the pier in 
1857 the shipping of the stone was a 
tedious but picturesque process. It 
was placed in lumbering carts with ab- 
normally large wheels, which were 
driven seawards through the shallow 
water till the huge axles were sub- 
merged. Flat-bottomed barges were 
then brought alongside the carts, and 
in their turn discharged the stone into 
vessels waiting at the entrance of the 
bay. 

In conversstion the Purbeck quarry- 
men put forward a claim which is in- 
teresting because it doubtless repre- 
sents ancient though obsolete custom. 
They have the right, they proudly de- 
clare, to enter on any man’s land and 
open a quarry; and it is noteworthy 
that this claim corresponds to the act- 
ual practice of the .tin-bounders of 
Cornwall and lead-miners of Derby- 
shire. Practically, however, the quar- 
rymen have surrendered this position, 
taking as their next outpost against 
the landowners’ encroachments a claim 
to perpetuity of tenure. It is acknowl- 
edged that a man who has once ob- 
tained permission to open a quarry 
cannot be turned out of it while he 
pays the customary dues, unless, in- 
deed, he neglect to work it for a year 
and a day. And then arises another 
disputed question. Does the neglected 
pit revert to the owner of the land, or 
is it forfeited to the company, as is in- 
dicated by the articles? In practice a 
compromise or “arrangement” has 
usually been effected; but compensa- 
tion offered by a landowner is perhaps 
a tacit acknowledgment of the mar- 
blers’ claim. It is seldom, however, 
that the owner of quarried land has 
any desire to repossess it. It is diffi- 
eult to make it fit for building pur- 
poses, and the surface soil has heen 
ruined by the rubbish heaps deposited 
round the pits. The landowners. in 
fact, have never regarded the quarry- 
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men with favor. The royalties’ they 
receive take a considerable slice out of 
the scanty, hardly earned profits of the 
marblers, yet they are an inadequate 
and uncertain compensation for last- 
- ing and inevitable injury to property. 
Till a pit is sunk it is impossible to tell 
whether the stone can be profitably 
worked, and many quarries are quickly 
exhausted. In these cases the land- 
lord loses his dues, while his property 
permanently loses its value. It is con- 
sequently not surprising that permis- 
sion to open a new quarry is now ob- 
tained with difficulty. 

Thus, from whatever side we regard 
the Purbeck stone trade, we are met 
by symptoms of decay and signs of ap- 
proaching extinction. Yet the Com- 
pany of Marblers will probably die 
hard. Its members exhibit a tenacious 
and robust conservatism, and it has 
successfully weathered many “bad 
times.” Indeed, at the present mo- 
ment it seems to be enjoying a sudden 
flickering of prasperity. Not only has 
the trade in marble been revived, but 
two or three cliff quarries, neglected 
since the war time at the beginning of 
the century, are now once more being 
worked. 

Yet, even without the formidable ri- 
valry of convict labor at Portland, it 
would be difficult to believe that the 
Purbeck stone trade in its present 
form could have a future before it. It 
is founded on commercial theories and 
moral ideas which have long since 
been displaced and forgotten. Its 
principles are opposed to the spirit of 
the present age. It is a solitary sur- 
vival of a bygone England, a fragment 
of the edifice of medigzval trade 
strangely preserved into the nineteenth 
century. 

But while we believe that the Pur- 
beck stone trade, if it is to endure at 
all, will have to be reorganized, that 
the various owners with small capital 
must disappear, and the ancient Craft- 


1 The royalties due to the landowner are: 3d. per 
ton on curb and block stone; 1s. 6d. per ton on 
marble ; 1s. per one hundred feet for paving stone; 
2d. per one hundred feet for run of steps. 


Death of Maceo. 


Gild become a company in the modern 
sense of the word, we nevertheless feel 
that the prolonged existence of the 
Company of Marblers has in it some- 
thing significant and hopeful. For the 
existence of any society implies com- 
mensuration of sacrifices made with 
benefits received; and the quarrymen’s 
articles, restricting individual passion, 
restraining individual freedom of ac- 
tion, could not continue to command 
obedience unless the individuals who 
submit to them—men of very different 
degrees of wealth—experienced some 
real compensating benefit from the 
generous good-fellowship and _ strong 
esprit de corps which pervade and 
stamp their ancient association. 


L. M. RoBerts. 





From La Espana Moderna. 

CASTELAR ON THE DEATH OF MACEO. 

No one can, for a moment, doubt that 
the most important news for Spain, of 
late, has been the death of Maceo—a 
death perhaps sought by him as a de- 
fence against mistaken or impossible 
ideals, but which was, however it may 
be considered, most heroic. 

The mulatto represented the irrecon- 
cilable with all the force and strength 
of his nature. When his rebellious 
comrades, in the last war, recognizing 
the utter impossibility of triumph, sur- 
rendered and signed the celebrated con- 
tract of Zanjon, Maceo, in disgust, left 
Cuba. Swearing that he would never 
bend his neck to Spain, and only re- 
turned to the island when there was a 
good opportunity to start afresh the 
war of separation. 

There must be considered also, 
Marti’s great influence over him,— 
that chief of insurgents, and Maceo 
was, moreover, moved by two ideas 
equally false, the idea that Spain had 
not thestrength of former times, and the 
idea that the time had come for the 
solution of the most radical problems 
concerning Cuba. Therefore, he de- 
cided to burn his last cartridge and 




















make a supreme effort to break the 
bands between the mother country and 
the colonies. 

No one among all the adherents of 
Maceo was so great a fighter as he, no 
one was so brave in battle or so firm 
in his opinions. The last descendant of 
a mulatto family, he believed that in 
fighting for the Cuban insurrection he 
was struggling to aid his living kin- 
dred and to avenge those of his race 
who had died. This rebellion has 
lacked the great defenders which the 
preceding one had in Cuba itself. 
This struggle of Maceo’s has differed 
greatly from that of the war of ten 
years ago. There would be just as 
great a difference between the warfare 
of patrician Greeks, pure patriots, and 
a fight started by Cataline or Clodius, 
nobles also, but demagogues, and as 
demagogues of little influence over 
Roman society. But this very condi- 
tion of affairs in Cuba gave more 
courage and perseverance to Maceo 
than to his numerous and envious 
rivals. Thus, while in the previous 
war, the insurrection was restricted to 
the eastern part of the island where the 
mulattoes, who had gone there from 
Santo Domingo and Hayti, predomi- 
nated, this second revolution has spread 
all over the island, thanks to Maceo, 
and stopped in the West. There the 
leader found no more adherents than 
those he took with him because the 
natives of Pinar del Rio were not insur- 
gents, but he relied upon the narrow 
defiles where he could lie in ambush 
and mock at his enemies. He selected 
his encampments with great skill, and 
kept our army continually on the alert, 
without showing his face or appearing 
to be on his guard. He was well satis- 
fied to crush our detachments when the 
strength of his forces more than 
doubled ours. 

Maceo made his last rash move, not 
realizing, apparently, how daring his 
undertaking was—not in the advance 
which was rendered comparatively 
easy by the deserted state of the 


country, but in the retreat made impos- 
sible by our numerous and well placed 
forces. 


He was in a labyrinth where he 
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could make many turns, but once out- 
side he would have to be conquered by 
main force. 

Maceo imagined that he could tire 
out our people. He did not know their 
grim tenacity, shown as clearly in this 
war as in the wars of the last two thou- 
sand years. He also thought that the 
United States would lend effective aid 
and be very tolerant regarding con- 
traband arms and filibustering expe- 
ditions. He evidently did not realize 
that the promises of certain parties are 
one thing and the resolutions of a gov- 
ernment quite another. But what he 
most relied upon never happened. He 
felt sure that the forces commanded 
by Maximo Gomez, Calixto Garcia and 
by his own brother José, would leave 
their respective positions to save him, 
and seize the trocha, opened by our 
army in Artemisia, between two fires. 
All this would result in great gain for 
them and great disaster for us; and 
would win for them, with the help of 
“neighbor Yankee,” a victory and an 
immediate acknowledgment by the 
Americans of their belligerency, which. 
according to them, would be equal to 
an acknowledgment of the Cuban 
nationality and an official consecration 
of its recently obtained independence. 
The expected aid never arrived and the 
attack on the trocha, on the eastern side, 
was merely a wild dream, a fancy as 
impossible to realize as the attack on 
the west side. 

With the suspicion common to men 
of his race, Maceo attributed the failure 
of the asked for help, to the jealousy of 
the leaders. There was no room for 
any such feeling in the heart of his 
brother José, who loved him as well as 
he did himself. Neither were the other 
chiefs in a position to attempt any- 
thing of importance, because there were 
too many divisions, too much of a 
rabble, as we call it, and therefore the 
army lacked organic strength. 

Maceo was overwhelmed by the force 
of circumstances. One has only to read 
Cleveland’s message to see that Maceo 
occupied a very important position, by 
demanding, first the acknowledgment 
of belligerency. then of independence, 
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and by begging for intervention, which 
would have been followed by war be- 
tween America and Europe. 

Moved by this impulse, perfectly 
justifiable in the imperative necessity 
of saving himself, he left Pinar del Rio, 
where he seemed like an imprisoned 
lion vainly beating against the bars of 
his cage, and planned to enter the 
capital, sack and destroy it by fire, thus 
creating a general panic, and then take 
possession of the much coveted island. 
Tuerefore, he left his men in Pinar del 
Rio and crossed the trocha, almost on 
all fours, according to the account 
given by his doctor and adjutant—some 


say, however, that he went to sea— 
accompanied by a few resolute fol- 
lowers. He gathered together and 


trained the negroes of the middle part 
of the island in order to work out his 
bold plan and strike a most daring 
blow, but he did not count upon the 
strength of his opponents, nor, perhaps, 
upon the disorganization of his own 
people. The insurgents in the centre 
of the island differed utterly from those 
in the east. When Maceoleft behind the 
trocha those rebels who had accom- 
panied him from Santiago, he left a 
body without a head, and when he went 
forward with merely a handful of men, 
he took with him a head without a 
body, a head which was able to think 
for a few minutes, but which was of no 
value in actual warfare. Nevertheless, 
he intended to make a body, an easier 
thing to do in the segmentation of those 
crude and incipient organisms than in 
the true, wise and harmonic combina- 
tions of perfect organisms. Maceo col- 
lected a rough army in whose ranks 
there was more impetuosity than resist- 
ance. Nearly four thousand volun- 
teers arose at the sound of his voice 
and trumpet, all of them unaccus- 
tomed to regular warfare. When 
they saw our column, they disbanded 
and the greater part fled, utterly 
panic stricken. Only the most valiant 
and: resolute remained with their 


leader. 

Even with the few who remained he 
would have been able to plan a military 
movement, which if well carried out, 
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would have put our heroic men to con- 
fusion. 

Courage is one of the most distinctive 
traits of our character and never de- 
serts the Spanish soldier. Cirujeda’s 
column, composed of four hundred well- 
trained men, did not count the number 
of its enemies, but threw itself, blinded 
by the inspiration of battle, into the 
thick of the fight with the boldness of 
heroes and the abnegation of martyrs. 
Such a combination of impulsive 
strength, added to great resisting force, 
constitutes one of the greatest qualities 
and virtues of Spanish valor. No peo- 
ple show more plainly or with more 
loftiness of spirit, their own free will. 
than our soldiers, and no nation resigns 
itself with such conformity to the de- 
crees of Providence and the yoke of 
fatality which it cannot, by any possi- 
bility resist, than the Spanish. There- 
fore, it is characteristic of the national 
legion to attempt the impossible, and 
if the impossible cannot be obtained at 
the first trial then our men redouble 
their efforts and are not unduly elated 
over victory nor cast down by defeat, 

The men of San Quintin, with Ciru- 
jeda as leader, had the boldness to 
oppose their scanty number against the 


almost overwhelming force of the 
enemy. This boldness was followed by 
triumph, notwithstanding the great 


efforts of Maceo, of whose presence our 
men were ignorant. If the negroes, 
whom the general commanded, had 
been his daring comrades of long ago 
he would have been able to direct them 
from the rear guard. as they were 
easily managed, but, as his force con- 
sisted of indisciplined men, collected by 
chance, he had to place himself at the 
vanguard, in order to stimulate and en- 
courage them. Thus, compelled by the 
imperative necessity of fighting hand 
to hand, he could not maintain the 
guard about his person which is indis- 
pensable for a safe command. The 
military plans, conceived with such 
cleverness, could not be carried out, 
owing to the blunders of his men. 

A valiant handful of heroes terrified 
the rabble which might have over- 
whelmed our men, owing to their supe- 























Maceo died, not as 


riority of numbers. 
his friends in their wrath have said, 
of poison, but in a fair fight, like a great 
hero, conquered by greater heroes. 
After a year of warfare, the insur- 
gents must understand that there is 
not sufficient strength in the rebellion 


against Spain. Some agreement must 

be made, for Cuba will always be 

Spanish at heart. The Divine and the 

national will so decree. 

Translated for the LrvinG AGE, by Jean Raymond 
Bidwell. 





From The Spectator. 
WAITING. 


There is one aspect of the queen’s 


great reign to which we think suffi- 
cient attention has not been given. At 


all events the greater portion of it, all 


that has elapsed since she lost the 
prince consort in 1861, has been for 
her Majesty a long period of patient 


waiting; and in other senses for the 
people over whom she has reigned, it 
has been during that period one some- 
times of patient, sometimes of impa- 
tient, waiting, partly for _ political, 
partly and increasingly for social, and 
still more perhaps for personal convic- 
tions, which have been slow in coming, 
and are not even now coming very 
fast. The earlier part of her reign was 
marked by one or two _ precipitate 
strokes of policy. The Crimean War, 
if we judge it only from our own point 
of view, was precipitate and _  mis- 
taken; though possibly from the point 
of view of Russia and the Slavs, it may 
have been necessary to convince them 
that the time had passed for overrun- 
ning the Continent of Europe after the 
fashion in which the invasions of the 
Huns, and those whom the Huns drove 
before them, had been carried out. 
But from the point of view of those 


who hoped to renovate the Turkish Em- 
pire, it is certain that the policy of the 
Treaty of Paris, and to a certain ex- 
tent even that later and much modified 
and 


improved policy which was 
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adopted nearly twenty years ago at 
Berlin, was far too sanguine and be- 
lated. The view of those who depre- 
eated the attempt to bolster up the 
Turkish Empire has been justified, 
though no one can say with confidence 
that, though that enterprise has failed, 
there might not have been considera bie 
danger in directly stimulating the im- 
patience and flushing the hopes of the 
Slavonic race. However, we are not 
going to dwell on the political aspects 
of the precipitation of which our na- 
tion has found reason to repent, but 
rather on the sharp checks frequertly 
administered to the precipitate temper 
in itself. In relation again to very far- 
reaching social and constitutional re- 
forms, it seems to us that the great les- 
sons taught to the English people 
under this reign have been of the same 
kind,—namely, “Don’t let us be in a 
hurry; there are a great many reasons 
for not acting precipitately, even 
where we are most sure that we should 
act, and act firmly, too.” The great 
social reform of the new poor-law had 
been hardly completed before the 
queen ascended the throne. It was a 
great and unquestionable step in ad- 
vance, and yet perhaps one of the most 
remarkable results of her reign is that 
before its close we are learning that it 
probably went too far, and that we 
should reconsider and materially mod- 
ify some of its most conspicuous fea- 
tures. Again, what is more evident 
than that the steady and almost tu- 
multuous advance of democracy, in 
spite of its many and incontestable ad- 
vantages, has brought with it great 
and incontestable set-offs that have 
diminished the effectiveness, and 
to some extent attenuated the 
moral influence, of England in the 
world. We have gained much popular 
sympathy; we have found for our- 
selves mighty allies at the ends of the 
earth, partly because we have become 
so democratic; but there is far more 
doubt than formerly as to what :t is 
prudent for us to do in Europe, 2nd as 
to the probable effect even of what we 
have actually done. Our statesmen of 
this generation hesitate where our 
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statesmen of the last generation 
promptly intervened; and we find 
ourselves hampered and _ controlled 
in all that seems to us to be 
almost imperatively needed in the 


West, for every great step which we 
take in Asia and Africa. The huge 
classes which we have admitted i» in- 
fluence our policy do not understand 
these foreign questions, and yet for 
that very reason their influence ccn- 
strains the action of those who do more 
or less understand them. Our new 
masters fix their minds on very dif- 
ferent issues, and so are unable to give 
that stimulus to any English foreizn 
policy which was given to it in former 
generations, even perhaps when our 
statesmanship was shortsighted, rash. 
and premature. 

But what strikes us as even more 
characteristic of the waiting attitude 
of England, in the queen’s reign is the 
uncertainty, the-often patient, as well 
as now and then impatient, unce- 
tainty, of its moral and spiritual con- 
victions. The sensationalism of our 
modern literature, the feverish -lesire 
to try new theories, is more than half 
due to the popular discovery that there 
is a good deal more to be said on eve’y 
side of every great question than our 
fathers seem to have understood, and 
to the impatience felt that we cannot 
simultaneously enjoy the strength of 
great convictions and also throw off 
the incumbrance of great constraints. 
Look at the literature which coacerns 
“the new woman.” It is little more 
than an attempt to state the disadvan- 
tages,—which are not to be denied,— 
of the inability to be both woman and 
man at the same time. The fretful- 
ness of much of our literature is mere 
revolt agaisst the placid satisfaction 
that used to ,revail at the narrow lim- 
itations of woman’s life, and against 
the complacent moralities of those who 
say that the duty of waiting, and wait- 
ing patiently, to see where the limita- 
tions of the old view of women’s lot 
were mischievous and _ extravagant, 


and where they were wise and inevi- 
table, ought not to be an irksome duty, 





Waiting. 


but should be easy to perform with 
genuine satisfaction. The duty of 
waiting is a duty against which youth 
at least, revolts, but it is one which, in 
almost every sphere of thought, the 
latter part of this reign has enforced 
upon us. Clough’s great lesson has 
been, to our mind, one of the most em- 
phatic lessons of the last thirty 
years :— 


“Old things need not be therefore true;” 
O brother men, nor yet the new; 

Ah, stil! awhile the old thought retain, 
And yet consider it again. 


The souls of now two thousand years 
Have laid up here their toils and fears, 
And all the earnings of their pain. 

Ah, yet consider it again. 


And in spite of the frequent impatience 
of the day, the patience, we think, pre- 
dominates over the impatience, and in- 
sists on “considering it again.” Take 
the region of Christian faith. Who has 
been the characteristic representative 
of the duty of waiting and “consider- 
ing it again,” except the late poet lau- 
reate who after stating in the strong- 
est form the excuses for doubt, pro- 
ceeded to say of himself:— 


I falter where I firmly trod, 

And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar stairs 

That slope through darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 

To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 


Whatever else Tennyson has taught 
us, he has certainly taught us_ that 
doubt may be much too confident, tuat 
doubt should doubt itself as well as 
that which “the souls of now two thou- 
sand years” have laid upon us as “the 
earnings of their pain,” and may well 
hesitate to cast recklessly away. 
Milton said that “they also serve 
who only stand and wait.” Might he 
not have dispensed with the “only”? 
Is it not one of the most difficult of at- 
titudes of mind to stand and wait to 
































see the issue? For Englishmen at 
least we believe it to be so, and yet it 
is often the highest of duties, though 
of course we are not for a moment 
denying that it may often be a mere 
excuse for failure to take prompt ac- 
tion where prompt action is a_ duty, 
and one of the first of duties. Still, 
this reign has taught us, alike in mat- 
ters of political, social, and spiritual 
moment, that prompt action may be 
rash action, and that ‘‘Ah, yet con- 
sider it again” may be the wisest of 
all counsels. Waiting is not an easy 
matter, at all events to the young and 
eager. Men are so driven into action 
by the urgency of outward circum- 
stance, that they often mistake the 
crave for action for its necessity. It is 
quite true that a man who acts 
promptly, though he acts wrongly, 
may often do better in life than a man 
who considers it again, and considers 
it again, till the time for wise action 
is altogether past. “Waiting” is so 
difficult just because it often overstays 
the emergency. Still, on the whole we 
think that Englishmen oftener err on 
the impatient than on the dilatory side. 
If we look to our statesmen, we hold 
that the most conspicuous of the last 
half-century, Palmerston and Glad- 
stone, both erred in over-promptitude, 
—Palmerston in foreign policy, Glad- 
stone in his latest Irish policy. And if 
we look to matters of even deeper mo- 
ment, we should not scruple to say 
that most of those thinkers who have, 
for instance, taken up the _ sceptical 
philosophy, who have hastily treated 
Darwin’s great evolution doctrine as 
destructive of theism, or, like Matthew 
Arnold or Mr. Goldwin Smith, have re- 
garded “the Higher Criticism” as fatal 
to the Christian revelation, have lost 
their heads through their impatience 
of considering it again. No doubt 
“ waiting’ may become a disease. But 
it is a disease to which Englishmen do 
not very often incline until they get 
beyond the age for mature judgment, 
and even then it is not unlikely that 
they may hurry into an error, as Mr. 
Gladstone did when he was seventy- 
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six. “The vision is yet for an ap- 
pointed time, but at the end it shall 
speak and not lie. Though it tarry 
wait for it, because it will surely come; 
it will not tarry.” 





From The National Review. 
“THE OTHER GRACE.” 
* Add but the other grace 
Why want what the angels vaunt,”’ 
BROWNING. 


be qood— 


Fashions in clothes; fashions in man- 
ners; fashions in speech, and fashions 
in heroines; the law finds no excep- 
tion. 

The general idea of how a book comes 
to be written is, that the author is pos- 
sessed by certain characters and inci- 
dents and has no rest until he has 
described them; it would be better for 
literature if it were so. But only to the 
past masters in the craft belongs this 
glory of creation; the great mass of 
writers do not create—have, that is to 
say, no independent conception of their 
characters; they merely wait until the 
masters have clearly created a new 
type, then they take possession of that 
type whatever it may be, dress it up 
anew, place it in fresh surroundings, 
and try to pass it off as a novel creation 
of their own. 

The masters have indeed, in this way, 
a good deal to answer for; just as the 
High Priest of Fashion is answerable 
for a good deal when he thoughtlessly 
sends every woman in Europe into 
crinoline or large sleeves, as the case 


may be. A Zola, for instance, or a 
Hardy, astonishes the world with a 


splendid, if brutal, bit of work. The 
public fancy is fascinated by the type. 
“We must paint life as we 
nothing like life! passion! virility!’ 
cries every literary dabbler; and forth- 
with rushes in where even angels might 
well fear to tread. “We can all do it, 
nothing easier!” they say—and fearful 
and wonderful are the monsters they 
make. It is astonishing, too, how long 
they take to tire of them. Long after 


see it, 
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the reading public has become com- 
pletely sated with the type they are 
hammering on at it, seized apparently 
with a curious blindness which keeps 
tuem from seeing that they are doing 
the thing that has been done perhaps a 
hundred times already. At last, how- 
ever, there comes a breathing space. 
What will they be at next? asks the 
anxious reader, scanning tue literary 
horizon for a sail, so to speak. Per- 
haps it is a Stevenson this time who 
comes like Hopeful to give a hand out 
of the Slough of Despond. His style is 
lucid, his types are clearly defined— 
again “‘nothing easier,” is the cry, and 
in a trice they are tricked out in doublet 
and hose to follow their leader. And 
the historical romance runs merrily on 
ius way. Then, just as something new 
is wanted, comes—let us say, a Barrie. 
Ah, what fresh fields, what pastures 
new! But they are not long uninvaded, 
“Whence came their feet into my field 
and why?’ he might rather appropri- 
ately enquire, for the green fields are 
getting all trodden and tashed nowa- 
days. It is so easy to write about old 
mothers, and dominies, and ingleneuks 
and the shorter Catechism! One might 
multiply examples indefinitely. I have 
merely chosen these at randoin to illus- 
trate what every intelligent reader 
must have noticed—that there is fash- 
ion in books, as in so many other things. 

The master-minds are responsible for 
the type of hero or heroine which is for 
the nonce to reign in public favor; and 
it is a curious fact that since first novels 
began to be written, heroines have been 
divided into far more marked types 
than men. I do not pretend to account 
for this fact; but I think that it is one. 
The earlier novelists bestowed all their 
powers of characterization upon their 
male characters; there was plenty of 
individuality in them; but they seemed 
to be contented with one fixed type of 
heroine—the then ideal of woman—and 
added her as a sort of stage property 
to every book. Fielding. in Sophia 
Western, describes the type which 
reigned triumphantly for many a day:— 


I never heard anything of pertness, or 


what is called repartee, out of her mouth; 
no pretence to wit, much less to that kind 
of wisdom the affectation of which in a 
young woman is as absurd as any of the 
affectations of the ape. No dictatorial 
sentiments, no judicial opinions, no pro- 
found criticisms. Whenever I have seen 
her in the company of men she hath been 
all attention, with the modesty of a 
learner, not the forwardness of a teacher. 
. . - I once, to try her only, desired her 
opinion on a point which was contro- 
verted between Mr. Thawckum and Mr. 
Square. To which she answered, “You 
will pardon me. I am sure you cannot in 
earnest think me capable of deciding any 
point in which such gentlemen disagree.” 


Such was Sophia; and she may be 
recognized in almost every one of 
Scott’s heroines, and survives even in 
Thackeray’s Amelia Sedley—the “gen- 
tle creature” who “took her opinions 
from those who surrounded her, such 
fidelity being much too humble-minded 
to think for itself.” 

But the Sophias and Amelias of the 
past are indeed dead and done with 
now, and a new type of heroine has 
arisen and now rules despotically over 
the whole world of fiction. The new 
type may be divided into two classes of 
favorites: the Outcast woman, and 
those whom, for want of a better name, 
I shall call the Sirens; and everywhere 
we read of “pure women,” whose 
special claim to that title seems to be 
their lack of purity. 

The sad fact is that “good women,” 
in the plain Saxon meaning of the 
words, are gone out of fashion—in 
books at least—and until the tide of 
public opinion turns, we must submit to 
the reign of her successor as best we 
may. 

This statement that good women have 
gone out of fashion will probably be 
received by many people with a shriek 
of protest; for it is quite one of the 
worst features of the Siren that she 
masquerades as an angel. 

The idea has got abroad that, pro- 
vided the heart is pure, the intention 
harmless. nothing is wrong, and the 
Siren is continually acting in the most 
unprincipled way with the best inten- 









































tions in the world. But let us examine 
these two types of modern heroines 
more closely. 

Two famous heroines of the Outcast 
order—“Tess” and “Trilby”—belong to 
a type now crystallized in the pubic 
imagination. And to exhibit the no- 
bility that lies in every one, however 
degraded, is now the favorite motif of 
the day. Heaven forbid we should 
deny the possibility of such good; but 
the thing may be carried a little too 
far, and it is coming to this nowadays, 
that such women are depicted as being 
capable of more generous action, more 
heroic impulse than their worthier 
sisters. The worst of the whole busi- 
ness is that no one can breathe a word 
against this new morality but the word 
Pharisee is whispered, and _ that 
dubious legend of Christ and the Mag- 
dalene adduced for argument. More- 
over, so great is the cry for “Charity” 
just now, that it would be considered 
woeful harshness in any writer to de- 


scribe a woman of scandalous ante- 
eedents without dowering her with 


such traits of nobility and generosity 
as wipe out the stain of sin, and melt 
the reader to tears of sympathy. We 
are becoming too lax altogether; the 
stern old rule “hate the sin and love 
the sinner” is being forgotten, and we 
are asked to condone the sin till there 
remains no more hatred of it, nor 
any looking for judgment upon it. 
Charity is a lovely grace; but sentimen- 
tality is a weak vice. Let us take care 
that the one does not lapse into the 
other. There may be here and there 
in the curious annals of the human race 
a “Tess” or a “Trilby”—but the most 
charitable must admit that they are 
exceptions, and only prove the rule that 
a bad life is a tolerably clear proof of a 
bad heart. This is a fact there is very 
little use in denying, though for the pur- 
poses of making interesting character- 
studies the novelists are fond of doing 
so. 
These heroines of avowedly bad 
character yet redeemed by traits of 
nobility are, however, less dangerous 
favorites for the public fancy than the 
all-conquering Siren; for the good rea- 
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son that they are such manifest crea- 
tions of the imagination that very few 
people set much store by them—they 
like to read about them and wonder if 
they are possible characters, but they 
are doubtful, and possibly disapproving 
all the time. The Siren, on the 
trary, seems to have fairly possessed 
the British imagination—it is scarcely 
possible to open a novel in which she 
does not appear. The Siren is a crea- 
ture of wild unrestrained passions, 
desperate, unscrupulous, emotional yet 
heartless, incapable of sound judgment 
or of self-control, and quite without 
all womanly feeling. She is, in fact, a 
most repulsive character, yet we are 
asked to find her irresistible, a very 
Queen of Hearts to whom the whole 
male creation bend the knee in wonder 
and admiration. Now, no one doubts 
the reality of this character; who has 
not met a Siren?—they are all too com- 
mon. But the curious thing is why we 
should be asked to admire her? Her 
morality is of such hopelessly involved 
order—submitting as it does to none of 
the recognized moral codes—that we fol- 
low her devious relations with the 
sterner sex in disgusted perplexity. 
She was always (alas for him!) a hus- 
band; for the unmated heroine is as ex- 
tinct as the Dodo; then she is involved 
in intricate connections with some 
other woman’s husband, there is also 
the man who should have been her 
husband, and there is always the hus- 
band of her soul, sometimes even the 
second husband—a very carnival of 
husbands—till we are fain to ask the 
Sadducee’s question, “Whose wife shall 
she be at the Resurrection?” 

This the creature round whose 
character a myth as unsubstantial as 
vapor is being raised just now. Only 
she, we are told, can “taste the color of 
love’—less ardent natures are poor, 
and of necessity lead lives of foolish 
emptiness; only the passionate Siren is 
capable of the greater heroisms; pas- 
sion holds the field; and the woman 
who does not exhibit this eminently 
feminine grace is not held to be worth 
writing about. There is no doubt that 
the Siren makes an effective figure in 


con- 


is 
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fiction; but what of the truth of the 
presentation? A fire of straw throws 
out a prodigious glare, yet who would 
“watch a winter’s night” beside it? 

None of the authors who with such 
enthralling art have painted these pic- 
tures of outcast women—take “Tess” 
and “Trilby” once again as instances— 
none of them ever continued the pic- 
ture. Their heroines were invariably 
doomed to death, because the art in- 
sight capable of limning a Tess or a 
Trilby at the white-heat of passion 
knew too well to try to paint the im- 
possible— Tess or Trilby trudging 
through life with the object of her 
ardors, 

But, perhaps because her history has 
not often been recorded by masters of 
the craft, the Siren is not handled with 
this consistency. She is the darling of 
the scribbler, for her type is now so 
clearly defined that she is very easy to 
manage. She is shown to us In all her 
fervor, living at a white heat as great 
as ever Tess or Trilby went through; 
but instead of being consistently killed 
off, we are actually asked to believe 
that she lives on after the story closes. 
Imagination does not conjure up a very 
pleasant picture of the Siren’s later 
years. She would, unless we are much 
mistaken, exhibit none of the charms of 
old age; try to fancy her at three score 
and ten, her beauty (which is always 
described as of the “alluring” type) 
gone; her many lovers grown cold in 
consequence; left alone with all her 
exotic passions burnt out, and her heart 
like a heap of ashes. Impossible that 
in her long pilgrimage she has gained 
the respect of any human being; she has 
no female friends, for the good reason 
that she thought no woman worth mak- 
ing friends with in the days of ler 
youth; the husband she long ago de- 
serted for another man, not unnatu- 
rally, has nothing to do with her now, 


while the “other man” has also proved 
faithless; the children she negiected 
can scarcely be blamed for neglecung 
her in their turn; and the curiously 
unexacting Deity whom she was sup- 
posed to worship, has vanished long 
ago into that limbo where the False 
Gods dwell. 

This would be the inevitable age fol- 
lowing upon a youth such as the Siren 
is supposed to lead. For we are wot 
always young, and the lust of the eyes 
and the pride of life pass away like a 
dream. and with them there passes 
away every quality upon which this 
modern heroine depends for her charm. 
It is extraordinary if all the accumu- 
lated experience of all the centuries has 
taught us no more than this, and if we 
can possibly bring ourselves to accept 
this exotic erotic creature as a heroic 
type of all that woman should be—if. 
indeed, we can bring ourselves to im- 
agine that she has any heroic qualities 
whatever. No heroine, in the brave old 
significance of the word, was ever made 
of this stuff; which of us in age or 
weakness would lean on this broxen 
reed? 

I am no stickler for subject—let who 
will write about what he pleases, how- 
ever unpleasant, so long as he writes 
truly; and the Siren, a type all too 
common in life, might well be common 
in books also, if she were only de- 
scribed as what she is, instead of as 
what she is not. In art, a “study” is 
valuable only as it is truthful; and 
something of the same holds good in 
literature. But there is one study often 
set to beginners in art—to paint white 
objects against a white background, 
and the tyro is clever indeed who gives 
them form and substance and yet re- 
tains the whiteness; white souls too are 
hard to paint, but will some clever 
painters not essay the task for very 
love of its difficulty? 


JANE H, FINDLATER. 
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READINGS FROM AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


From Scribner’s Magazine. 
SQUIRREL-FOLK. 

After all, my favorite boarders in the 
oak were the grey squirrels. The boys 
knew their hole from the woodpeckers’ 
at a glance, for it was in the living 
trunk of the tree, and the red-brown 
margin always showed where their 
powerful teeth had been cutting away 
the bark which threatened to grow in 
and close them up. I have often won- 
dered how the woodpeckers knew that 
it would imprison them, and that they 
must put up with the dead limb. As 
for the greys, they were not afraid to 
live in the heart of the oak; and what 
stores of nuts, harvested in the hick- 
ories on the hill, they did manage to 
“tote” up there! There must have been 
a peck, at least, when I ruthlessly 
chopped into the hollow with a sharp 
hatchet, and captured a fine brood of 
young ones that were soon tamed into 
graceful and affectionate pets. The old 
father and mother we did not want, 
even if we could have caught them, be- 
eause they were fierce and untamable 
in captivity. The abduction of their 
pretty children did not seem to weigh 
mucb on their minds; they gave no sign 
of the poignant grief, not to be com- 
forted, that I have seen, for instance, 
in bluebirds whose nest had been de- 
spoiled—but refitted their den as 
snugly as before and raised another 
family. 

Of all the subtle wood-scents that lin- 
ger for,a lifetime with such sweet sug- 
gestions, there is to me none more 
pleasant than the delicate, nutty efflu- 
via of the squirrels in their home—a de- 
licious compound of the dry oak-leaves, 
the shells of hickory-nuts and acorns, 
the timbers of the tree, and the secre- 
tions of their own cleanly fur. For he 
is a dainty chap, the grey squirrel—in 
fact he is quite an exquisite in his 
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way. ... Nor does he venture out 
from his snug home quarters in windy, 
wet weather, when the _ dripping 
branches would dash against his lhand- 
some grey coat. Such inclement cays 
he spends at his club, in the shelter of 
the oak walls. 

When my squirrels went harvesting 
—you must not think of them as like 
the Central Park variety; they were as 
wild as deer—one of them first held his 
head in the mouth of the hole for half 
a minute to see if the coast was clear. 
Presently out he whisked, and stopped 
again to make sure, wlule his mate fol- 
lowed. Then Mr. Squirrel gave a rasp- 
ing, long-drawn bark of defiance, 
which must have filled his lady’s heart 
with admiration for his boldness, and 
with apprehension lest some unwary 
creature should come within reach of 
her lord’s anger. Then—if you didn’t 
betray yourself and send both scamper- 
ing in wildest fright back to the hole— 
after playing hide-and-seek for a few 
moments, they ran in single file out to 
the topmost twigs of a great bough, 
rained a branch of the neighboring 
bare walnut, and crossing to its farther 
side, made a desperate flying leap into 
the top of a young hickory. Running 
halfway down this they used a succes- 
sion of dogwoods and oak saplings un- 
til they had reached the grove of tall, 
straight hickories on the hill, an eighth 
of a mile from their hole in the oak. 
Come on them suddenly now, if you 
would care to see fast time made over 
this queer course, and some _ record- 
breaking leaps that fairly take away 
one’s breath! 

But let us get back to the oak, and 
be silent about many other habits of 
the greys, for they were not the only 
squirrels in this big pension. At the 
base of a huge root that showed a par- 
tially decayed side, there was a nar- 
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row entrance half-filled with chips and 
oak-dust; here dwelt the little ground- 
squirrel, whose silky flanks were 
striped so tastefully with brown-red 
and white and a dash of chocolate. He 
did not dare to climb up the great oak 
among the more aristocratic lodgers, 
and lived a modest, harmless life in the 
basement. But his cellars were 
bravely stocked with acorns, and such 
hickory-nuts as he could find on the 
ground; for he is a famous provider, 
and on every sunny day is to be found 
about the stumps and rock-piles on the 
hill, from which he returns with the 
elastic pouch in his jaw swollen out 
with acorns to an extent that suggests 
a fearful attack of the toothache. If 
you walk near him up there he will sit 
perfectly still until you are within a 
few yards, and then, with comic pre- 
cipitation, he flings up his scanty tail, 
gives a shrill, piercing chee-eep! of 
alarm, and scampers into a crevice of 
the rock-pile. 

Even this Liliputian beast was not, 
however, the smallest of the oak’s 
squirrel-folks. Between his home in 
the roots and the grey-coats’ lofty 
abode, in a decayed limb very like that 
which holds the woodpeckers’ nest, 
there were six timid flying-squirrels. 
They do not have the pride in their do- 
mestic arrangements which the wood- 
peckers show by keeping the edges of 
the entrance so marvellously smooth 
and round; but this is probably because 
a jagged edge would rumple and break 
the bird’s feathers, while the _ soft, 
mouse-like fur of the flying squirrel al- 
lows her to be less careful. But when 
she is once inside, Mrs. Flying Squirrel 
makes a most comfortable, downy nest 
of pliable grass and moss and _ fibres 
and bits of fur, into which she and her 
family burrow for warmth, and lie 
there during the cold snaps, just as if 
some one had packed them nicely ir ex- 
celsior. We tamed them with perfect 
ease, and shortly after their breeding 
season certain of the boys could 
searcely stand examination, even dur- 
ing recitations and chapels, as to their 
pockets and sleeves and desks; for the 
soft littie bead-eyed fellows were per- 


fectly satisfied to inhabit these close 
quarters. 

And do they really fly? I never saw 
one start from the ground, flap a pair 
of wings, and go soaring off. But I 
have climbed, with a great expense of 
energy, a high tree to capture one, and 
have come within arm’s length »f him 
at the top, only to enjoy a good view of 
his graceful, parabolic flight to another 
tree, fifty yards away. When he ex- 
tends his four legs, the loose skin forms 
a web on either side, which, though it 
eannot be flapped, allows him to skim 
down from a height, and then, as he 
seems about grounded, to rise a sur- 
prising distance with the momentum 
gained. 

The oak gave shelter to other four- 
footed creatures, too. <A howling au- 
tumn northeaster once drove me_ to 
crouch in the great hollow at its base. 
As I was shivering at the cheerless 
prospect outside, my eye caught a long, 
thistle-like strand of fur, held in the 
rough bark at the edge of the opening. 
It told me that a ’possum was, or very 
lately had been, somewhere above my 
head. In a few minutes a lithe hick- 
ory pole with a forked end was experi- 
menting in the dark hollow above, and 
presently it drew down the sly old mar- 
supial, wearing a very sickly grin on 
his fox-like countenance. Though not 
a bit the worse for the adventure, he 
closed his eyes and lay down on the 
ground in a most palpable attempt to 
“play-off” dead. His face showed such 
a rank affectation of innocence as I 
held him up by the long, naked tail, and 
he looked so wohlbehagen, as the Ger- 
mans say, in his fat, round sides and 
well-conditioned pelt, that it was a 
great temptation to see him play out 
his little farce. I put him on_ the 
ground and retired to a fallen log, 
which he could not see from his supine 
position Ten minutes he lay, a mo- 
tionless corpse, and then, slowly and 
cautiously, his sharp snout was raised 
and his little pig-eyes reconnoitred the 
situation until they rested on me— 
when the ineffable look of cunning im- 
mediately faded, and, realizing that 
the game was up, he trotted off with 
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what speed his fat paunch would per- 
mit. 


From ‘“‘Oak-Dwellers.” By Charles D. Lanier. 





From The Chautauquan. 
MOTOR CARRIAGES. 

The chief objections to the electrical 
motor carriage are its expense and its 
weight. The storage cells occupy a 
large space in the carriage and dete- 
riorate fast under the delivery of the 
strong current which is necessary for 


running the motor. A company has 
been formed in London to run the 


omnibuses by means of storage bat- 
teries, and great hopes are entertained 
of ultimate success. On level, well- 
made roads and with vehicles pro- 
vided with rubber tires it is possible 
that the electric motor carriage may 
come into prominence. The consense 
of the best engineering opinion, how- 
ever, is against the extension of this 
method of propelling carriages on the 
ordinary street. 

When we reflect, however, that the 
bicycle has been madea practical horse- 
less carriage by the invention of ball 
bearings and rubber tires we look with 
great hope to the invention of an 
automobile carriage in which the man 
engine will be replaced by a small 
steam-engine run by some species of 
liquid fuel. <A friend, an ardent 
bicyclist, to whom I communicated my 
researches on motor carriages shortly 
after my return from Europe, said that 
what he looked for was a motor which 
could be attached to an ordinary bil- 
eycle and which might serve to help one 
in ascending steep hills. I told him 
that in France I saw an automobile car- 
riage so arranged that two men could 
pedal the carriage up hills and thus 
help the motor. 

Few of us reflect how important good 
roads are for the successful employ- 
ment of motor carriages. It is esti- 
mated that it requires eight times 
more power to propel a carriage on a 
smooth macadam road than on rails, 
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and the electric railroads have shown 
thai there is a great saving in having 
solid and well-laid rails. In the case 
of a light vehicle like the bicycle we are 
painfully conscious of rough roads after 
the first month of enthusiasm is past. 
It has been found by connectingan ordi- 
nary spring balance to the handle bar 
of one bicycle with a rider and drawing 
the bicycle after another that the 
draw-bar pull, so called, is four pounds 
on a smooth road and as high as six 
pounds on mud roads. On ordinary 
hills this pull is increased to twelve or 
sixteen pounds, and in travelling at the 
rate of ten miles an hour the bicyclist 
exerts a pressure of forty-seven pounds 
on the treadle on smooth roads and 
seventy-one pounds on mud roads, and 
he exerts about one tenth of a horse- 
power per minute in the latter case. 

The economy of power, therefore, on 
good roads is very great; and it is no 
wonder tat there are leagues of 
bicyclists formed to urge upon the 
proper authorities the improvement of 
roads. It has even been suggested that 
the gift of bicycles to the board of 
aldermen in many cities would be a 
worthy charity and productive of real 
good. A bicyclist immediately becomes 
interested in road-making. 

The problem of good roads assumes 
still greater importance when one con- 
siders the practicability of motor car- 
riages; and I firmly believe that the 
moment that a really practical motor 
carriage is put on the market we shall 
see a great improvement in our roads. 
The bicycle has had an influence in this 
direction, but the motor carriage will be 
far more influential for it will be used 
to transport merchandise as well as for 
purposes of pleasure. With good level 
roads we learn from our experience 
with the bicycle that a motor of less 
than a horse-power is sufficient to pro- 
pel a light carriage. Now steam-en- 
gines weighing less than a man have 
been made which will develop a horse- 
power. An additional weight, however, 
must be carried in the shape of boilers, 
condensers, and fuel. 

I have said that the principal objec. 
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tion to the steam motor carriage arises 
from the clouds of steam in cool 
weather, and from the cinders, sparks, 
and smoke. There is little danger, 
however, from explosion in this form of 
motor carriage, for the engineer’s expe- 
rience in the use of steam is very large, 
and its idiosyncrasies are better under- 
stood than any other source of power. 
In the case of petroleum and naphtha 
engines our experience is not so large. 
The latter form of engines are similar 
in general plan to what is known as the 
gas engine. In the latter the power is 
derived from the explosion of a mixture 
of gas and air which drives the pistons 
in the cylinders to and fro and performs 
the same function as the expansion of 
steam in the steam-engine. The mix- 
ture of gas and air, of the vapor of 
kerosene or naphtha with air, is ex- 
ploded automatically by an_ electric 
spark from a battery. In the case of a 
steam motor carriage the boiler might 
explode, and in the petroleum motor or 
spirit motor carriage there might be an 
explosion of the liquid fuel. The dan- 
ger from explosion, however, has been 
reduced to a minimum. 

The chief objection to the petroleum 
motor carriage arises from the waste 
products of the combustion and from 
the odors which result from these waste 
products. If compressed air is used as 
a source of power we should get rid of 
bad odors, but we should have a dis- 
agreeable noise arising from the hissing 
of the air. With the storage battery 
motor carriage we find ourselves per- 
fectly contented until we estimate the 
cost. There are no odors and very little 
noise. It is not necessary to keep the 
motor running while the carriage is at 
rest as it is with the petroleum motor. 
The carriage is started or stopped by 
simply moving a switch and any one 
can learn to use the mechanism. 

The larger number of motor carriages 
are at present run by petroleum or 
naphtha, and if the future lies in the 
employment of such motor carriages 
we must look forward to seeing a cer- 
tain amount of mechanical engineering 
taught even in schools for young ladies. 
The use of the bicycle has already de- 


veloped a certain knowledge of me- 
chanics among women. sefore its 
introduction few women could use a 
wrench or knew the mysteries of cog- 
wheels, washers,and lubricants; nowit 
is not an uncommon sight to see a 
woman taking her bicycle to pieces and 
putting it together with the skill which 
once belonged only to man. The ob- 
jection that is sometimes urged against 
motor carriages that they will require 
the services of a skilled engineer in- 
stead of a coachman is not a very 
strong one when one considers what a 
change in practical education has been 
wrought by the introduction of the bi- 
cycle. 

The automobile carriage has more 
promoters in France than in England. 
Perhaps a new source of income is fore- 
seen in the popular use of such car- 
riages, for the French economist is 
very sagacious. It is estimated that 
three hundred and twenty-two thou- 
sand bicycles were used in France in 
1896, and the government tax on them 
amounted to the sum of $650,000. The 
use of the motor carriage would un- 
doubtedly swell the income of the 
republic. In England, however, the 
motor carriage has to struggle against 
strong conservatism. A new burden on 
the common roads is very much feared; 
and the Englishman is not ready to 
contemplate the disappearance of 
horses and the substitution of machines 
for them. 

From **The Horseless Carriage.” By Prof. John 

Trowbridge. 





From The Atlantic Monthly. 

MARK TWAIN THE TYPICAL AMERICAN. 

‘he great writer is one who to gen- 
erous artistic and intellectual gifts adds 
the further good fortune of being the 
type of a multitude. In the field of 
politics, the same theory will explain 
the common success among us of 
mediocrities, the very great success 
of some really great men like Lincoln. 
The same theory explains the vogue of 
Mark Twain. 
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If one were to summon his vague 
recollections of the figure set forth as 
that of the typical American by such 
various authorities as the playwright, 
the caricaturist, the story-teller, and the 
novelist, there would gradually emerge 
from the haze a certain quite definite 
figure of a man. Let us recall, quite at 
random, a few memories. There is the 
shrewd, humorous, resourceful, ill-bred 
senator as played by Mr. Crane. There 
is Uncle Sam as he is shown us in the 
comic press. There is the American in 
Mr. Kipling’s ballad of the “Imperial 
Rescript,” whose ideal is a house of his 
own, 


With gas and water connections, and 
steam-heat through to the top. 


There is the ready and scheming Ful- 
kersonin Mr. Howells’s“Hazardof New 
Fortunes,” who thinks of literature as a 
hardware dealer thinks of nails. There 
is his counterpart, Pinkerton, in Steven- 
son’s romance, “The Wrecker.” There 
is the uncouth Lincoln as he appears in 
Mr. Herndon’s “Life.” These figures 
which chance to come to mind blend 
easily—do they not?—into a sort of com- 
posite personality, a shrewd, ready, 
practical, irreverent, humorous, uncul- 
tivated man, who is apt to jeer at art 
and the civilization of Europe, but for 
whom you have, nevertheless, a large 
affection and a high respect, partly be- 
cause he has, to a striking degree, such 
excellent qualities as essential serious- 
ness of character, self-reliance, courage, 
kindliness, honesty and simplicity of 
heart, the domestic virtues; and still 
more, perhaps, because you are a good 
American yourself, and know him to be 
the man you would like to be were good 
manners and cultivation added to him. 
This is, after all, the type among the 
many that we recognize as American 
which is most generally found through- 
out the United States. It is a type with 
which, indeed, the American people are 
a little too well satisfied. Our public 
is too apt to be to his virtues very 
kind, and very blind to his faults,—a 
course of conduct admirable to adopt 
toward your friend, but not toward 
yourself if you aim to improve. And is 
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it not this type which Mark Twain is 
continually drawing? Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn are certainly the 
typical American in little. Is not the 
view of Europe expressed in “Innocents 
Abroad” that of the same humorous, 
irreverent, uncultivated man? The 
Connecticut Yankee who went to King 
Arthur’s court would undoubtedly have 
preferred to any castle in England that 
house in America 


With gas and water connections, and 
steam-heat through to the top. 


Pudd’nhead Wilson and the pilots in 
“Life on the Mississippi’ confirm per- 
fectly to the type. They are all Amer- 
icans—raw, if you will, but real, native, 
typical. Essentially they and the 
others are one and the same man al- 
ways. Now, let the reader recall that 
Mark Twain’s work is almost wholly 
autobiographic, and he will at once per- 
ceive the obvious corollary: this man, 
this typical American is Mark Twain 
himself. 

His life has been typically American. 
There is something delightfully na- 
tional in that “two-story brick with a 
large tree in front” in which it had its 
beginnings. To attain fame and for- 
tune is supposed to be the special priv- 
ilege of the poor, _ self-educated 
American boy. American versatility, 
which has been our doubtful boast, is 
strikingly exemplified in this man’s 
variety of occupation,—printer, pilot, 
private secretary, miner, reporter, lec- 
turer, inventor (that is especially Amer- 
ican!), author, publisher. it all recalls 
the biographies—not likely, one may 
guess, to be written in the future as 
they have been in the past—of the 
“From the Towpath to the White 
House” sort. It is American through 
and through. Having lived this life, 
how could Mark Twain fail to go 
straight to the hearts of his country- 
men, attracting them to himself at first 
through their sense of humor, holding 
them afterwards through their sense of 
kinship? If a man can thoroughly ex 
press the individuality of a nation, he 
may fairly be called great. We may 
lament the artist lost, but we may re- 
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The Children 


joice in the man. He has drawn the 
national type, interpreted the national 
character. For that service we may be 
grateful. And he has taught unobtru- 
sively, but none the less powerfully, the 
virtues of common sense and honest 
manliness. If it comes to a choice, 
these are better than refinement. 


From “‘Mark Twain as an Interpreter of American 
Character.””’ By Charles Miner Thompson. 





From The Cosmopolitan. 
THE CHILDREN OF LOUIS XV. 

The birth of the Dauphin—by no 
means a favorite with his father—had 
been welcomed with extravagant dem- 
onstrationsof joy—lawyers pleading for 
nothing, and quacks along the quays 
pulling teeth gratis in honor of the 
occasion! He was naturally an amia- 
ble, generous child, but in his character 
of “don de ciel,” “le bien-désiré,”’ 
“lenfant de l'Europe,” it is not surpris- 
ing that he was penetrated with a sense 
of his own importance. He boxed the 
bishop of Mirepoix’s ears for contra- 
dicting him, and was very indignant at 
the same gentleman for not silencing 
the wind at his command. When 
Madame Adelaide, who also had a fine 
sense of her own importance, tried to 
serve herself first at table—‘Madame,” 
cried her exasperated brother, “I should 
suppose that when I am present the 
honors belong to me!” and had himself 
served first. 

His gift of repartee was a legitimate 


inheritance from his witty Polish 
mother. “Naughty child,” she _ ex- 
claimed, one day, “you annoy me 
greatly!” “Nevertheless,” he retorted, 


“you would be sorry enough not to have 
me.” Jested with on a vivacious habit 
of moving his feet, he replied that the 
longer he studied the court the more 
he was convinced that one should know 
how to support himself first on one foot, 
then on the other. 
That the Dauphin had 


courage as 


well as wit was evident at Fontenoy; 
but as the king gave him, in spite of his 
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entreaties, no further chance of mili- 
tary distinction, he withdrew more and 
more into private life. In 1745 he mar- 
ried the Infanta Maria Teresa, a 
younger sister of the little lady once re- 
jected by his father. She was graceful, 
kind, affectionate, and they were 
idyllically happy. In the simplicity of 
their hearts they even studied together, 
much to the amusement of the light- 
minded court. “Actually,” wrote de 
Luynes, “they are reading the Memoirs 
of Sully.” 

A happiness so bourgeois, so unwar- 
rantable in a palace, is foredoomed. In 
this case it was cut short within a year 
by the death of the Dauphine. Her 
husband’s mourning, also bourgeois 
and unwarrantable, in a Dauphin, was 
also cut short, at least in its outward 
manifestation. Reasons of state com- 
pelled him to remarry six months later, 
while his grief was still fresh. Fortu- 
nately, he once more obtained a lovable 
bride. Through her grace, tact, and un- 
selfishness, Marie Josephe de Saxe not 
only lessened his grief by sharing it, 
but eventually won a love almost as 
deep as the first. 

The strongest character among the 
sisters was undoubtedly Madame 
Adelaide. It is related of her thai at 
the age of eleven she managed to 
secrete fourteen louis, rose early the 
next morning, dressed without help, 
and nad reached the gallery when one 
of the attendants happened to see her, 


and asked what her Highness was 
about. She was going, said che little 


princess, to put herself at the head of 
papa-roi’s army,and capturethe king of 
England. Who would help her? asked 
the woman. Her donkey-boy (aet. 14). 
Such an enterprise would displease the 
king. She thought not. The Prince of 
Conti had been in the army, and papa- 
roi had forgiven him. She would be 
forgiven much sooner, for she would 
gain a battle, which the prince had 
never done. 

The sisters usually spent the forenoon 
in their own rooms, reading, painting, 
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practising, tending their flowers, and on 
most days receiving a short visit from 
the king. About noon they dined, later 
were present at his Majesty’s debotter, 
visited the queen at six, played a game 
of cards, concluded the evening with a 
hearty meal and went early to bed. 
They took music lessons from the 
famous Beaumarchais, among others, 
and learned to play upon various in- 
struments, including the bass viol and 
the tambourine. They also seem to 
have read with some method, and 
formed each her own coiltection of 
books. It is significant of their literary 
tastes that books were frequently dedi- 
cated to them. Now and then they 
hunted, an amusement of which they 
were passionately fond; but this and 
every other pleasure yielded to that of 
eating. Gormandizing was a failing 
with all the sisters, and much of their 


ill-health was due to it. D’Argenson 
says plainly that they took far too 


little exercise and ate at irregular hours 
—always keeping in their cupboards a 
supply of ham, bologna sausage, and 
Spanish wine. They ate lightly at the 
“couvert public,” but at their private 
suppers stuffed themselves (se crévent) 
with wine and meat. Madame Louise, 
indeed, fasted regularly and rigorously, 
but waited with an impatience fairly 
comic for the first stroke of midnight, 
in order to “restore” herself with a fowl 
stewed in rice. It may fairly be said, 
in excuse of the poor ladies, that their 
monotonous lives made eating a real 
diversion; also, a fondness for table 
pleasures was hereditary. Louis XIV., 
it will be remembered, habitually over- 
ate; the Grand Dauphin was a great 
eater, and Louis XV., while caring little 
about quantity, was fastidious to a de- 
gree as to quality and variety. That 
Madame de Pompadour materially 
strengthened her empire over his heart 
by close attention to his stomach, her 
earefully arranged menus go far to 
prove. 

The tranquil routine of Marie Leck- 
zinska’s life was not interrupted by the 
return of her daughters from the con- 
vent. They had their own life to lead, 
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she hers; and she paid them hardly any 
attention except in matters of etiquette, 
tor which, with all her simplicity, she 
was a stickler, and in requiring them to 
play cards with her daily at a stated 
hour. Their feeling for her, naturally, 
held less warmth than duty. For their 
father, on the other hand, reprobate 
though he was, they entertained a very 
real affection, and he, on his side, seems 
to have cared for them as much as he 
could care for anything. The queen’s 
death in 1768 drew them still closer to- 
gether in their regret for a common 


loss; and his later intimacy with 
Madame Dubarry did not alter their 
relations, except as it led Madame 


Louise to a convent in 1770, the better 
to pray for his much imperiled soul. 
She was the only one of the family to 
feel a vocation. 

The king’s familiarity with his daugh- 
ters extended to the point of giving 
them uicknames. Following in this re- 
spect, at least, the example of his great 
ancestor, Henri Quatre, who dubbed his 
pastry-cook “Créme” (Cream), and his 
apothecary “Longuemort” (Slow Death) 
—he irreverently termed Madame Vic- 
toire “Coche,” Madame Adelaide 
“Loque,” Madame Sophie “Graille,” 
and Madame Louise “Chiffe,”—which 
is as much as to say, Mesdames Piggy, 
Rag, Tag, and Bobtail! With finer per- 
ception of character, he called Madame 
Adelaide “l’Air,” and Madame Hen- 
riette, “le Feu.” 

When it did not interfere with his 
own comfort sometimes even when it 
did, he indulged the princesses immod- 
erately, as may be inferred from the 
oft-quoted episode of the quince pre- 
serves, for which the tender father sent 
post haste to Orléans, the preserve’s 
habitat. The bishop of that place was 
roused at three o’clock in the morning 
to receive this note:— 

“Monsieur the Bishop of Orléans, my 
daughters are longing for quince pre- 
serves; they wish to have them in very 
small boxes. If you have none by you 
I beg”—here intervened the pen sketch 
of a sedan chair—“I beg you to send to 
your episcopal city for some immedi- 
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ately, and let the boxes be very small. 
Whereupon, M., the bishop of Orléans, 
may God have you in His holy keep- 
ing. Louis. 

P. S.—The sedan chair signifies noth- 
ing; it was drawn by my daughters on 
this sheet of paper which came nearest 
to hand.” 


From “A Royal Family.” By Eleanor Lewis. 





From McClure’s Magazine. 
THE GIFT TO DOMSIE. 

“Gin we were thinkin’ aboot a present 
tae a coal agent or a potato dealer,” 
said Jamie, “I wud hae the box wi’ the 
words, but Domsie’s a queer body, an’ 
a’m jalousin’ that he wud never use yir 
grand silver box frae the day he got it, 
an’ a’m dootin’ it micht be sold fer some 
laddie to get him better keep at the col- 
lege.” 

“Besides,” continued Jamie thought- 
fully, “a’m no sure that ony man can 
tak up wi’ a new box after fifty. He’s 
got accustomed tae the grip o’ the auld 
box, and he kens whar tae pit in his 
thumb and finger. <A’ coont that it 
taks aboot fifteen year tae grow into a 
snuff-box.” 

“There’s juist ae thing Domsie cares 
aboot, an’ it’s naither meat nor drink, 
nor siller snuff-boxes; it’s his college 
laddies, gettin’ them forrit and payin’ 
their fees, an’ haudin’ them in life till 
they’re dune.” 

By this time the kirkyard was listen- 
ing as one man and with both ears, for 
it was plain Jamie had an idea. 

‘Ca’ on’ Jamie,” encouraged Drums- 
heugh, who had as yet given no sign. 

“He’s had his ain time, hes Domsie. 
gaein’ roond Muirtown market col- 
lectin’. the notes an’ seein’ the scholars 
hed their bukes. A’m no denyin’ that 
Domsie was greedy in his ain way, and 
gin the glen end gither eneuch money 
tae foond a bit bursary for puir 
scholars, o’ Drumtochty, a wudna say 
but that he micht be pleased.” 


The matter was left in Drums- 


heugh’s hands, with Dr. Davidson as 
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consulting counsel, and he would tell 
nothing for a fortnight. Then they 
saw in the Dunleith train that he was 
charged with tidings, and a meeting 
was held at the junction, Peter being 
forbidden to mention time and com- 
manded to take the outcasts of Kil- 
drummie up by themselves if they 
couldn’t wait. 

“The first man a mentioned it tae was 
oor Saunders, an’ he said naethin’ at 
the time, but he cara up in the forenicht, 
and slippit a note in ma hand. ‘He 
didna pit mickle intae me,’ says he, ‘but 
he’s daein’ fine wi’ the bairns.’ Neebur’ 
a thocht that meenut that the Glen wud 
dae something handsome. 

“Next morning a gied a cry at the 
Free Manse, and telt Maister Car- 
michael. If he was na oot o’ the room 
like a man possessed, and he gied me 
every penny he hed in the hoose—ten 
pund five shilling. And at the gate he 
waved his hat in the air, and cries ‘The 
Jamieson Bursary.’ 

“It was ae note from one man an’ 
three frae his neebur, an’ twa shilling 
frae the cottars. Abody has dune his 
pairt, one hundred an’ ninety-two 
pounds frae the Glen. 

“We sent a bit letter tae the Drum- 
tochty fouk in the Sooth, and they’ve 
sent fifty-eight pounds, wi’ mony good 
wishes, an’ whatna think ye have the 
auld scholars sent? A hundred an’ 
forty pounds! An’ last nicht we had 
three hundred an’ ninety pounds.” 

“Ma word!” was all Hillocks found 
himself able to comment, “that wad get 
a richt snuff-box.” 

“Ye hev mair tae tell, Drumsheugh,” 
said Jamie; “feenish the list.” 

“Ye’re a wratch, Jammie,” responded 
the treasurer of the Jamieson Bursary 
Fund. “Hoo did ye ken aboot the doc- 
tor? Says he tae me laist nicht, ‘Here’s 
a letter to Lord Kilspindie. Give it to 
him at Muirtown, and I would not say 
but he might make the sum up to four 
hundred.’ So a’ saw his lordship in his 
room, and he wrote a check and pit it 
in a letter, an’ says he, ‘Open that in the 
bank, Drumsheugh,’ an’ a’ did. It was 
for ten pounds, wi’ a hundred on tae’t, 
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making up hundred pounds. 
scholar forever. Jamie,” said Drums- 
heugh, “ye’ve gotten yer bursary.” 

It was arranged that the meeting 
should be in the parish kirk, which in 
those days was used for nothing except 
divine worship; but the doctor declared 
this to be no exception to his rule. 

“Kirk and schoo! have been one in 
Scotland since John Knox’s day, and 
one they shall be while I live in Urum- 
tochty; we ’ill honor him in the kirk, 
for the good the dominie has done for 
the bairns and pure learning.” 

The meeting was delayed till Pro- 
fessor Ross had come home from 
Australia, with his F.R.S. and all his 
other honors for he was marked out to 
makethepresentation; andevery Drum- 
tochty scholar within reach was en- 
joined to attend. They came from 
Kildrummie at various hours and in 
many conveyances, and _  Hillocks 
checked the number at the bridge with 
satisfaction. 

“Atween yesterday and the day,” he 
reported to Jamie, in the afternoon, 
“aucht and twenty scholars hae passed, 
no including the professor, and there’s 
fower expected by the next train; 
they’ll be just in time,” which they were 
to everybody’s delight. 

“It’s a gude thing that bridge was 
mendea; there’s been fifty degrees gane 
over it the day, Hillocks, to sae naithin’ 
o’ a wecht o’ knowledge.” 

The doctor had them all, thirty-three 
university men, with Domsie and Car- 
michael and Weelum MacLure, as good 
a graduate as any man, to dinner, and 
for that end had his barn wonderfully 
prepared. Some of the guests have 
written famous books since then, some 
are great preachers now, some are chief 
authorities to science, some have never 
been heard of beyond a little sphere, 
some are living, and some are dead; 
but all have done their part, and each 
man that night showed, by the grip of 
his hand and the look on his face, that 
he knew where his debt was due. 

Domsie sat on the doctor’s right hand, 
and the professor on his left, and a 
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great effort was made at easy conversa- 
tion, Domsie asking the professor three 
times whether he had completely re- 
covered from the fever which had 
frightened them all so much in the Glen, 
and the professor congratulating the 
doctor at intervals on the decorations of 
the dinner hall. Domsie pretended to 
eat, and declared he had never made so 
hearty a dinner in his life, but his 
nands could hardly hold the knife and 
fork, and he was plainly going over the 
story of each man at the table, while 
the place rang with reminiscences of 
the old school among the pines. 

Before they left the barn, Dr. David- 
son proposed Domsie’s health, and the 
laddies—all laddies that day—drank it, 
some in wine, some in water, every man 
from the heart, and then one of them— 
they say it was a quiet divine—started, 
in face of Dr. Davidson, “For he’s a 
jolly good fellow,” and there are those 
who dare to say that the doctor joined 
in with much gusto; but in these days 
no man’s reputation is safe. 

Domsie was not able to say much, 
but he said more than could have been 
expected. He called them his laddies 
for the last time, and thanked them for 
the kindness they were doing their old 
master. There was not an honor any 
one of them had won, from a prize in 
the junior humanity to the last degree, 
he could not mention. Before sitting 
down he said they all missed George 
Howe that day, and that Marget, his 
mother, had sent her greetings to the 
scholars. 

Then they went to the kirk, where 
Drumtochty was waiting, and as 
Domsie came in with his family, the 
people rose, and would have cheered 
haa they been elsewhere and some one 
had led. The doctor went into the pre- 
centor’s desk and gave out the hun- 
dredth psalm, which is ever sung on 
great days and can never be sung dry; 
after which one of the thirty-three 
thanked the Almighty for all pure 
knowledge, all good books, all faithful 
teachers, and besought peace and joy 
for “our dear master in the evening of 
his days.” 
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It was the professor who read the ad- 
dress from the scholars, and this was 
the last paragraph:— 


Finally, we assure you that none of us 
can ever forget the parish school of 
Drumtochty, or fail to hold in tender 
remembrance the master who first opened 
to us the way of knowledge and taught us 
the love thereof. 

We are, so long as we live, 
Your grateful and affectionate 
SCHOLARS. 


Then came the names with all the 
degrees, and the congregation held their 
breath to the last M.A. 

“Now, Drumsheugh,” said the doctor, 
and that worthy man made the great 
speech of his life, expressing the respect 
of the Glen for Domsie, assigning the 
glory of a great idea to Jamie Soutar, 
relating its triumphant accomplish- 
ment, describing the Jamieson Bursary, 
and declaring that while the parish 
lasted there would be a Jamieson 
scholar to the honor of Domsie’s work. 


For a while Domsie’s voice was very 
shaky when he was speaking about 


himself, but afterwards it grew strong 
and began to vibrate as he implored the 
new generation to claim their birth- 
right of learning and to remember that 
“the poorest parish, though it have but 
bare tields and humble homes, can yet 
turn out scholars to be a strength and 
credit to the commonwealth.” 

The professor saw Domsie home, and 
noticed that he was shaking and did 
not wish to speak. He said good-bye at 
tne old schoolhouse, and Ross caught 
him repeating to himself:— 


Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Labuntur anni—— 


but he seemed very content. 

Ross rose at daybreak next morning 
and wandered down to the schoolhouse, 
recalling at every step his boyhood and 


early struggles, the goodness of 
Domsie, and his life of sacrifice. The 


clearing looked very peaceful, and the 
sun touched with beauty the old 
weather-beaten building which had 


been the nursery of so many scholars, 
but which would soon be deserted for. 
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ever. He pushed the door open, and 
started to see Domsie seated at the 
well-known desk and in his right hand 
firmly clasped the address which the 
scholars had presented to him. His 
spectacles were on his forehead, his 
left elbow was resting on the arm of 
the chair, and Ross recognized the old 
look upon his face. It came like a flash 
when a difficult passage had suddenly 
yielded up its hidden treasure, and Ross 
knew that Domsie was at last and com- 
pietely satisfied. 

From “The Retiring of Domsie.” 
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By Ian Mac- 





From Harper’s Magazine. 
DIAZ THE MAN. 

Outside what he conceives to be a 
ruler’s duty to the public, Diaz is not 
only accessible, but notoriously warm- 
hearted. His career is as full of hand- 
some friendships and tender mercies 
as of uncompromising firmness. One 
incident, which I believe has not been 
published, is illustrative of the man. 
In June, 1895, the president was in- 
vited to Catorece, the chief mining 
camp of San Luis Potosi, to inaugurate 
the great electrical plant (the first of 
its kind in Mexico) at the Santa Ana 
Mine. A large company of the fore- 
most men in Mexico had come up with 
him from the capital, and the mine- 
owners had made a fitting fiesta. 
When Diaz appeared at the works the 
laborers went wild and surged for- 
ward upon the presidential party. A 
stranger might have fancied this tat- 
tered and mine-stained horde about to 
swallow up the little knot of broada- 
clothed statesmen. One grizzled old 
Indian in the van hurled his shabby 
hat aloft with a stentorian shout above 
all the clamor,“ Viva nuestro tata!" and 
rushing upon the nonplussed president, 


caught him a tremendous hug that 
fairly lifted him from his feet. Diaz 
involuntarily fell back a step. Then 


1“ Long live our father!”’ Tatais at once as af- 
fectionate as “ daddy,” yet reverent. The Indians 


use it of God. 
























his inscrutable face suddenly resolved 
in a smile, half humorous, haif tender; 
and as his friends elbowed him out of 
the crash they saw a tear creeping 
down either cheek. 

As the military history of Diaz in 
many ways suggests that of Grant— 
though he had none of Grant’s techni- 
eal preparation, and led far smaller 
armies, and had always to create them 
himself out of next to nothing, forging 
invincible steel from the peon mud—so 
does his personal simplicity. At the 
opening of the lips the resemblance 
ceases; but there was the same quiet- 
ness of taste. No man of Latin blood 
could disregard the demands of cere- 
mony in a ruler; no man of any blood 
could be more modest in them. When 
and where etiquette compels, Diaz is 
splendid; and none can better carry off 
the pomp and circumstance of state 
than this ascended soldier, who would 
be at home in any court. But outside 
the necessities of occasion, he goes as 
unfrilled as our president; scrupulously 
neat and scrupulously simple in his 
dress. And while a tyrant may be un- 
vain, tyrants do not walk loose among 
their serfs. 

There is a deeper test of balance 
than unpretentiousness amid the temp- 
tations of practically supreme power. 
Diaz has remained to this day a man 
of the strictest habits. He has no 
vices—not even that sweetest and most 
human vice which is so easy to an au- 
tocrat. Abstemious, methodical, tire- 
less; working with remarkable de- 
spatech a long day, yet scrupulous that 
not even the nation shall quite rob his 
family of him; early to bed and early 
to rise; always busy bat never hurried; 
a sturdy walker; a superb rider of su- 
perb horses; a real hunter—as_ fron- 
tiersmen count hunters, and not by the 
sategory of titled trigger-pullers who 
butcher tame, fenced game—the private 
life of this curious man is as_ whole- 
some as his administration, and has 
broadly aided it. 

It has been a greater thing to con- 
quer the hearts than the hands of a na- 
tion. I can remember when to scratch 
a Mexican college-boy was pretty gen- 
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erally to find an anti-Vorfirista; and 
every priest’s robe covered a_ Tory. 
Why? Well, the radical objection to 
the president was—that he was presl- 
dent. Sophomoric. minds, overfed 
with reading, looked more to the 
shadow than to the substance. They 
tended—as their elders sometimes tend 
—to remember the theory and forget the 
fact. They failed to notice that all of 
a republic is not the license of all to 
misgovern themselves; that peace, se- 
curity, the equal conservation of every 
man’s right, are as significant of de- 
mocracy as is the name of an office; and 
they were restive over a matter of defi- 








nition. It was almost precisely the 
same “objection to federal interfer- 
ence” upon which the people of the 


United States sat en banc a few months 
ago, and gave verdict for defendant. 
But the last barrier between Diaz 
and the inner hearts of his people has 
gone down before his personality. It 
was partly by la mano dura, but more 
by the clear head and the clean record. 
It might be too much to call any man 
unselfish; it is enough when a man acts 
unselfishly—and this is the root of this 
man’s complete mastery. It has be- 
come inevitable, even to the most un- 
thoughtful stiff-neck, not only that he 
could hold his place, but that he held 
it in trust. Within a few years—even 
within his term just ended—the last 
opposition to Diaz has died a natural 
death. Even the Church party, which 
delivered its country up to the inter- 
vention of the philistines, now 
that it would be folly to exchange a 
just opponent for a partisan of its own. 
The hold of Diaz on his countrymen 
began in his extraordinary military ca- 
reer. Not only its brilliancy, but its 
patriotism, kindled hero-worship to a 
blaze. In the longest and darkest 
night that Mexico ever knew, he rose 
early and shone steadfast, the star of 
hope for national autonomy. His peo- 
ple, his government, and his foe all 
came to recognize him as the first sol- 
dier of Mexico. Upon the head of this, 
to general surprise, he has earned a 
still rarer distinction. The greatest 
general in Mexican history, he has aiso 


sees 
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proved himself the greatest states- 
man. And no less than his record of 
war and administration, his private 
character has conquered the love of 
those whose admiration was already 
stormed. His relations as husband, 
father, and man have all been to the 
point. His first wife, mother of his 
three children, was a lovable girl, who 
died too soon to share his full great- 
ness; but when, in 1883, he married 
Carmen Romero Rubio, the daughter 
of an old antagonist, he gave Mexico 
a universal idol. A young woman of 
unusual beauty of person and charac- 
ter, highly educated (in the United 
States), fluent in French and English 
as in the best Spanish, “Carmelita,” as 
she is lovingly called by all Mexico, 
rich and poor alike, has been her hus- 
band’s complement not only in the 
home but in the nation. To the sccial 
charm of a high-bred Spanish woman, 
and the heart of universal womanhood, 
she adds the horizons of a modern edu- 
cation. Gracious and unspoiled, prom- 
inent in all benevolences, and a model 
in the exigent Spanish traditions of the 
home-keeper, she has won love beyond 
any other woman in Mexican history. 
The presidential family is a pleasant 
one all through. Of the two daugh- 
ters, one is married. The son, Porfirio 
junior, has recently taken his degree 
as civil engineer, after as stiff a course 
as if he had been a peon’s boy, and 
through a final examination which was 
made unusually rigorous by his father’s 
wish. “The president’s son,’ said 
Diaz, ‘‘must have nothing which he 
has not surely earned.” 
From “The Awakening of a Nation,” by Charles 
T. Lummis. 





From The New England Magazine. 
THE FIRST BLUEBIRD. 

The bluebird has always had the 
credit, and justly, of bringing the first 
tidings of spring; but he should not 
be confused with the bluejay, who is 
several times his size, being almost as 
large as a pigeon and as unlike the 
other ineverythingexceptcoloras could 
be well imagined. The true bluebirds 


arrive about the tenth of March, seldom 
earlier, although in 1891 a flock ap- 
peared on the twenty-fifth of February; 
a week of blustering weather caused 
them to disappear and no more was 
seen of them for weeks. Bluebirds 
have always been so abundant and 
well-known that their sudden and al- 
most complete extinction during the 
winter of 1895 caused widespread re- 
mark, and various theories were offered 
to account for it. Of these the most 
generally accepted was that the fearful 
blizzards which kept sweeping across 
the country that winter killed them by 
the millions in their winter resorts in 
the southern states; but perhaps the 
fact of their being so extensively used 
as ornaments on fashionable hats may 
have something to do with it. What- 
ever the cause, their absence was evi- 
dent enough when the time came for 
their arrival in New England; a pair 
of them was occasionally seen during 
the last of March, but that was all. 
Throughout the spring and early sum- 
mer the most careful search failed to 
reveal the slightest sign of them; and 
now, if never before, their true value 
was appreciated. In July I found a 
small family of them in a wild stretch 
of woodland; but they were very shy 
and not in the least like the bluebirds 
of other summers. The southern flight 
of bluebirds in October, 1895, was, 
however, as large as ever, which en- 
couraged the hope that the time of their 
scarcity was passed. And happily this 
hope proved to be well founded, for last 
spring—1896—they appeared in almost 
their former numbers, and have been 
abundant ever since, keeping to their 
old habit of nesting in birdhouses when 
these are furnished for them, or in hol- 
low trees when the boxes are not forth- 
coming. With us the bluebird seldom 
uses the same box for two years in suc- 
cession, preferring to hunt up a new 
one each season; or it may be a matter 
of necessity, for the white-bellied swal- 
lows have a habit of appropriating 
birdhouses which have been used one 
season. 

From “Spring Birds of New England.” By Wil- 

liam Everett Cram. 
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THE FRAM IN THE ICE, 


Friday, January 4th. The ice kept 
quiet during the night, but all day, 
with some intervals, it has been crack- 
ing and settling, and this evening there 
have been several fits of pressure from 
nine o’clock onward. For a time it 
came on, sometimes rather lightly. at 
regular intervals; sometimes with a 
rush and a regular roar; then it sub- 
sided somewhat, and then it voared 
anew. Meanwhile the pressure-ridge 
towers higher and higher and bears 
right down upon us slowly, while the 
pressure comes on at intervals only, 
and more quickly when the onset con- 
tinues for a time. One can actualiy 
see it creeping nearer and nearer; and 
now, at one o’clock at night, it is not 
many feet—scarcely five—away from 
the edge of the snow-drift on the port 
side near the gangway, and thence to 
the vessel is scarcely more than ten 
feet, so that it will not be long now be- 
fore it is upon us. Meanwhile the ice 
continues to split, and the solid mass 
in which we are embedded grows less 
and less, both to port and _ starboard. 
Several fissures extend right up to the 


Fram. As the ice sinks down under 
the weight of the ridge on the _ port 


side and the Fram lists more that way, 
more water rushes up over the new 
ice which has frozen on the water that 
rose yesterday. This is like dying by 
inches. Slowly but surely the baleful 
ridge advances, and it looks as if it 
meant going right over the rail; but if 
the Fram will only oblige by getting 
free of the ice she will, I feel confident, 
extricate herself yet, even though mat- 
ters look rather awkward at present. 
We shall probably have a hard time 
of it, however, before she can break 
loose if she does not do so at once. I 
have been out and had a look at the 
ridge, and seen how surely it is ad- 
vancing. I have looked at the fissures 
in the ice and noted how they are 
forming and expanding round the ves- 
sel; I have listened to the ice cracking 
and crunching underfoot, and I do not 
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feel much disposed to turn into my 
berth before I see the Fram quite re- 


leased. As I sit here now I hear the 
ice making a fresh assault, and roaring 
and packing outside, and I can tell 
that the ridge is coming nearer. This 
is an ice-pressure with a vengeance; 
and it seems as if it would never cease. 
I do not think there is anything more 
that we can do now. All is in readi- 
ness for leaving the vessel, if need be. 
To-day the clothing, etc., was taken 
out and placed ready for removal in 
separate bags for each man. 


Saturday, January 5th. To-night 
everybody sleeps fully dressed, and 
with the most indispensable neces- 


saries either by his side or secured to 
his body, ready to jump on the ice at 
the first warning. All other requisites, 
such as provisions, clothing, sleeping- 
bags, ete., etc., have been brought out 
on the ice. We have been at work at 
this all day, and have got everything 
into perfect order, and are now quite 
ready to leave if necessary, which, 
however, I do not believe will be the 
case, though the ice-pressure has been 
as bad as it could be. 

I slept soundly, woke up only once, 
and listened to the crunching and jam- 
ming and grinding till I fell asleep 
again. I was called at 5.30 in the 
morning by Sverdrup, who told me 
that the hummock had now reached 
the Fram, and was bearing down on 
us violently, reaching as high as the 
rail. I was not left in doubt very long, 
as hardly had I opened my eyes when 
I heard a thundering and crashing out- 
side in the ice, as if doomsday had 
come. I jumped up. There was noth- 
ing left for it but to call all hands, to 
put all the remaining provisions on the 
ice, and then put all our furs and other 
equipment on deck, so that they could 
be thrown overboard at a moment's no- 
tice if necessary. Thus the day 
passed, but the ice kept quiet. Last of 
all, the petroleum launch, which was 
hanging in the davits on the port side, 
was lowered, and was dragged towards 
the great hummock. At about 
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eight o’clock in the evening, when we 
thought the ice-pressure had subsided, 
it started thundering and crashing 
again worse than ever. I hurried up. 
Masses of snow and ice rushed on us, 
high above the rail amidships and over 
the tent. Peter, who also came _ up, 
seized a spade and rushed forward 
outside the awning as far as the fore- 
part of the half-deck, and stood in the 
midst of the ice, digging away, and I 
followed to see how matters stood. I 
saw more than I cared to see; it was 
hopeless to ught that enemy with a 
spade. I called out to Peter to come 
back, and said, “We had better see to 
getting everything out on to the ice.” 
Hardly had I spoken, when it pressed 
on again with renewed strength, and 
thundered and crashed, and as Peter 
said, and laughed till he shook again, 
“nearly sent both me and the spade to 
the deuce.” I rashed back to the main- 
deck; on the way I met Mogstad, who 
hurried up, spade in hand, and sent 
him back. Running forward under 
the tent towards the ladder, I saw that 
the tent-roof was bent down under the 
weight of the masses of ice, which 
were rushing over it, and crashing in 
over the rail and bulwarks to such an 
extent that I expected every moment 
to see the ice force its way through 
and block up the passage. When I 
got below, I called all hands on deck; 
but told them when going up not to go 
out through the door on the port side, 
but through the chart-room and out on 
the starboard side. In the first place, 
all the bags were to be brought up 
from the saloon, and then we were to 
take those lying on deck. I was afraid 
that if the door on the port side was 
not kept closed the ice might, if it sua- 
denly burst through the bulwarks and 
tent, rush over the deck and in through 
the door, fill the passage and rush 
down the lddder, and thus imprison us 
like mice in a trap. True, the passage 
up from the engine-room had _ been 
cleared for this emergency, but this 
was a very narrow hole to get through 
with heavy bags, and no one could tell 
how long this hole would keep open 
when the ice once attacked up in ear- 
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up again to set free the 
were shut up in “Castle- 
garden”—an enclosure on the deck 
along the port bulwark. They whined 
and howled most dolefully under the 
tent as the snow masses threatened at 
any moment to crush it and bury them 
alive. I cut away the fastening with a 
knife, pulled the door open, and out 
rushed most of them by the starboard 
gangway at full speed. 

Meanwhile the hands started bring- 
ing up the bags. It was quite unnuec- 
essary to ask them to hurry up—the ice 
did that, thundering against the ship’s 
sides in a way that seemed irresistible. 
It was a fearful hurly-burly in the 
darkness; for, to cap all, the mate had, 
in the hurry, let the lanterns go out. I 
had to go down again to get something 
on my feet; my Finland shoes were 
hanging up to dry in the galley. When 
I got there the ice was at its worst, 
and the half deck beams were crack- 
ing overhead, so that I really thought 
they were all coming down. 

The saloon and the berths were soon 
cleared of bags, and the deck as well. 
and we started taking them along the 
ice. The ice roared and _ crashed 
against the ship’s side so that we could 
hardly hear ourselves speak; but all 
went quietly and well, and before long 
everything was in safety. 

Sunday, January 6th. A quiet day; 
no jamming since last night. Most of 
the fellows slept well on into the morn- 
ing. This afternoon all have been 
very busy digging the Fram out of the 
ice again, and we have now got the 
rail clear right aft to the half-deck; 
but a tremendous mass had fallen over 
the tent. It was above the second rat- 
line in the fore-shrouds, and fully six 
feet over the rail. It is a marvel that 
the tent stood it; but it was a very 
good thing that it did do so, for other- 
wise it is hard to say what might have 
become of many of the dogs. This 
afternoon Nansen took a meridian ob- 
servation, which gave 83° 34’ north lat- 
itude. Hurrah! We are getting on 
well northward—thirteen minutes since 
Monday—and the most northern lati- 
tude is now reached. It goes without 
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saying that the occasion was duly cele- 
brated with a bowl of punch, preserved 
fruits, cakes and the doctor’s cigars. 

Last night we were running with the 
bags for our lives; to-night we are 
drinking punch and feasting; such are, 
indeed, the vicissitudes of fate. All 
this roaring and crashing for the last 
few days has been, perhaps, 4 can- 
nonade to celebrate our reaching such 
a high latitude. If that be so, it must 
be admitted that the ice has done full 
honor to the occasion. Well, uever 
mind, let it crash on so long as we only 
get northward. The Fram will, no 
doubt, stand it now; she has lifted 
fully one foot forward and fully six 
inches aft, and she has slipped a little 
astern. Moreover, we cannot tind so 
much as a single stanchion in the bul- 
warks that has started, yet to-night 
every man will sleep fully prepared to 
make for the ice. 

Monday, January 7th. There was a 
little jamming of the ice occasiovally 
during the day, but only of slight dura- 
tion, then all was quiet again. Evi- 
dently the ice has not yet settled, and 
we have perhaps more to expect from 
our friend to port, whom I would will- 
ingly exchange for a better neighbor. 

It seems, however, as if the ice-press- 
ure had altered its direction since the 
wind has changed to south-east. It is 
now confined to the ridges fore and 
aft athwart the wind; while our friend 
to port, lying almost in the line of the 
wind, has kept somewhat quieter. 

Everything has an end, as the boy 
said when he was in for a birching. 
Perhaps the growth of this ridge has 
come to an end now, perhaps not; the 
one thing is just as likely as the other. 

To-day the work of extricating the 
Fram is proceeding; we will at all 
events get the rails clear of the ice. 
It presents a most imposing sight by 
the light of the moon, and, however 
conscious of one’s own strength, one 
cannot help respecting an antagonist 
who commands such powers, and who, 
in a few moments, is capable of put- 
ting mighty machinery into action. It 
is rather an awkward battering-ram 
to face. The Fram is equal to it, but 
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no other ship could have resisted such 
an onslaught. In less than an hour 
this ice will build up a wall alongside 
us and over us which it might take us 
a month to get out of, and possibly 
longer than that. There is something 
gigantic about it; it is like a struggle 
between dwarfs and an ogre, in which 
the pygmies have to resort to cunning 
and trickery to get out of the clutches 
of one who so seldom relaxes his grip. 
The Fram is the ship which the 
pygmies have built with all their 
cunning to fight the ogre; and on board 
this ship they work as busily as ants, 
while the ogre only thinks it worth 
while to roll over and twist his body 
about now and then, but every time he 
turns over it seems as though the rut- 
shell would be smashed and _ buried, 
and would disappear; but the pygmies 
have built their nutshell so cleverly 
that it always keeps afloat, and wrig- 
gles itself free from the deadly em- 
brace. The old traditions and legends 
about giants, about Thor’s batiles in 
the Jétunheim, when rocks were split 
and crags were hurled about, and the 
valleys were filled with falling boul- 
ders, all come back to me when I look 
at these mighty ridges of ice winding 
their way far off in the moonlight; and 
when I see men standing on the ice- 
heap cutting and digging to remove a 
fraction of it, then they seem to me 
smaller than pygmies, smaller than 
ants; but although each ant carries 
only a single fir-needle, yet in course 
of time they build an ant-hill, where 
they can live comfortably, sheltered 
from storm and winter. 

Had this attack on the Fram been 
planned by the aid of all the wicked- 
ness in the world, it could not have 
been a worse one. The floe, seven feet 
thick, has borne down on us on the 
port side, forcing itself up on the ice, 
in which we are lying, and crushing it 
down. Thus the Fram was forced 
down with the ice, while the other floe, 
packed up on the ice beneath, bore 
down on her, and took her amidships 
while she was still frozen fast. As far 
as I can judge, she could hardly have 
had a tighter squeeze; it was no won- 
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der that she groaned under it; but she 
withstood it, broke loose, and eased. 
Who shall say after this that a vessel’s 
shape is of little consequence? Had 
the Fram not been designed as_ she 
was, we should not have been sitting 
here now. Not a drop of water is to 
be found in her anywhere. Strangeiy 
enough, the ice has not given us an- 
other such squeeze since then; perhaps 
it was its expiring grip we felt on Sat- 
urday. 
From “‘Farthest North.” By Dr Fridtjof Nan 
sen: Two volumes. Price $10.00. Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers. 





WITH HIS CHILDREN. 
remembered 


HAWTHORNE 

In Rockferry, my first 
home, the personality of my father 
was the most cheerful element, and 
the one which we all needed, as the 
sunshine is needed by an English scene 
to make its happiness apparent. If he 
was at all “morbid,” my advice would 
be to adopt morbidness at once. Per- 
haps he would have been a sad man if 
he had been an ordinary one. Genius 
ean make charming presences of char- 
acters that really are gloomy and sav- 
age, being so magical in its transmu- 
tation of dry fact. People were glad 
to be scolded by Carlisle and _ shot 
down by Doctor Johnson. But I am 
persuaded by reason that those who 
called Hawthorne sad would tkave 
complained of the tears of Coriolanus 
or Othello; and, with Coriolanus, he 
could say, “It is no little thing to make 
mine eyes to sweat compassion!” It 
was the presence of the sorrow of the 
world which made him silent. Who 
dares to sneer at that? When I think 
of my mother,—naturally hopeful, gen- 
tly merry, ever smiling,—who, while 
my father lived was so glad a woman 
that her sparkling glance was never 
dimmed, and when I have to acknowi- 
edge that even she did not fill us chil- 
dren with the zest of content which he 
brought into the room for us, I must 
conclude that genius and = cheer 


together made him life-giving; and so 
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he was enchanting to those who were 
intimate with him, and to many who 
saw him but for a moment. Dora 
Golden, my brother’s old nurse, has 
said that when she first came to the 
family she feared my father was going 
to be severe, because he had a way of 
looking at strangers from under bent 
brows. But the moment he lifted his 
head his eyes flasned forth beautiful 
and kindly. She has told me that my 
mother and she used to think at dusk, 
when he entered the room before the 
lamps were lit, that the place was il- 
luminated by his face; his eyes shone, 
his whole countenance gleamed, and 
my mother simply called him “our sun- 
light.” 

My sister’s girlish letters are evi- 
dence of the enthusiasm of the family 
for my father’s companionship, and of 
our staunch hatred of the consulate be- 
eause it took him away from us_ s0 
much. He read aloud, as he always 
had done, in the easiest, clearest, most 
genial way, as if he had been born only 
to let his voice enunciate an endless 
procession of words. He read “The 
Lady of the Lake” aloud about this 
time, and Una wrote expressing our 
delight in his personality over and 
above that in his usefulness: “Papa 
has gone to dine in Liverpool, so we 
shall not hear ‘Don Quixote’ this even- 
ing, or have papa either.” Little ref- 
erences to him show how he was al- 
ways weaving golden threads into the 
woof of daily monotony. Julian, seven 
years old, writes to his grandfather, 
“Papa has taught Una and me to make 
paper boats, and the bureau in my 
room is covered with paper steamers 
and boats.” I can see him folding 
them now, as if it were yesterday, and 
how intricate the newspapers became 
which he made into hulls, decks and 
sails. At one time Una burst out, in 
recognition of the unbroken peace and 
good-will in the home, ‘It will cer- 
tainly be my own fault if I am _ not 
pretty good when I grow up, for I have 
had both example and precept.” 

The nurse to whom I have just re- 
ferred has said that when Julian was 
about four, sometimes he would an- 























noy her while she was sewing; and if 
his father was in the room she would 
tell Julian to go to him and ask him 
to read about Robbie, who was Robin- 
son Crusoe. He would sit quietly all 


the time his father read to him, no 
matter for how long. But her master 
finally told Dora not to send Julian to 
him in this way to hear “Robinson 
Crusoe,” because he was “tired of read- 
ing it to him.” The nurse was a bit of 
a genius herself, in her way, and not to 
be easily suppressed, and when her 
charge became fidgety, and she was in 
a hurry, she made one more experi- 
ment with Robbie. Her master turned 
round in his chair and for the first 
time in four years she saw an angry 
look on his face, and he commanded 
her “never to do it again.” At three 
years of age Julian played pranks on 
his father without trepidation. There 
was a “boudoir” in the house which 
had a large, pleasant window, and was 
therefore thought to be agreeable 
enough to be used as a prison-house 
for Una and Julian when they were 
naughty. Julian conveyed his father 
into the boudoir, and shut the door on 
him adroitly. It had no handle on the 
inner side, purposely, and the aston- 
ished parent was caged. “You can- 
not come out,” said Julian, “until you 
have promised to be a good boy.” 

The next letter is of later date, hav- 
ing been written while the rest of the 
family were in Manchester:— 

“My dear little Pessima:—I am very 
glad that mamma is going to take you 
to see ‘Tom Thump;’ and I think it Is 
much better to call him Thump than 
Thumb, and I always mean to call him 
so from this time forward. It is a very 
nice name, is Tom Thump. I hope you 
will call him Tom Thump to his face 
when you see him, and thump him 
well if he finds fault with it. Do you 
still thump dear mamma, and Fanny, 
and Una, and Julian, as you did when 
I saw you last? If you do, I shall call 
you little Rose Thump, and then people 
will think that you are Tom Thump’s 
wife. And now I shall stop thumping 
on this subject. 

698 
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Your friend little Frank Hallet is at 
Mrs. Blodget’s. Do you remember 
how you used to play with him at 
Southport, and how he sometimes beat 
you? He seems to be a better little 
boy than he was then, but still he is 
not so good as he might be. This 
morning he had some very nice break- 
fast on his plate, but he would not eat 
it because his mamma refused to give 
him something that was not good for 
him; and so, all breakfast-time, this 
foolish little boy refused to eat a 
mouthful, though I could see that he 
was very hungry, and would have 
eaten it all up if he could have got it 
into his mouth without anybody seeing. 
Was not he a silly child? Little Pes- 
sima never behaved so,—oh no! 

There are two or three very nice lit- 
tle girls at Mrs. Blodget’s, and also a 
nice large dog, who is very kind and 
gentle, and never bites anybody; and 
also a tabby cat, who very often comes 
to me and mews for something to eat, 
so you see we have a very pleasant 
family, but for all that, 1 would rather 
be at home. 

And now I have written you such a 
long letter that my head is quite tired 
out, and so I shall leave off, and amuse 
myself with looking at some pages of 
figures. 

Be a good little girl, and do not tease 
mamma, nor trouble Fanny, nor quar- 
rel with Una and Julian; and when I 
come home I will call you little Pes- 
sima (because I am very sure you will 
deserve that name) and shall kiss you 
more than once. x. &.” 

If he said a few kind words to me, 
my father gave me a sense of having a 
strong ally among the great ones of 
life: and if I were ill, I was roused by 
his standing beside me to defy the ill- 
When I was seriously indis- 
posed, at the age of three, he brought 
me a black doll, which I heard my 
mother say she thought would alarm 
me, as it was very ugly, and T had 
never seen a negro. I remember the 
much-knowing smile with which my 
father’s face was indefinitely lighted 
up as he stood looking at me, while I, 
half unconscious to most of the things 


ness. 
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of this world, was nevertheless clutch- 
ing his gift gladly to my heart. The 
hideous darkey was soon converted by 
my nurse Fanny (my mother called her 
Fancy, because of her rare skill with 
the needle and her rich decorations of 
all sorts of things) into a beautifully 
4iressed footman, who was a very large 
item of my existence for years. I 
thought my father an intensely clever 
man to have hit upon Pompey, and to 
have understood so well that he would 
make an angel. All his presents to us 
Old People, as he called us, were either 
unusual or of exquisite workmanship. 
The fairy quality was indispensable 
before he chose them. We children 
have clung to them even to our real 
old age. The fairies were always just 
round the corner of the point of sight, 
with me, and in recognition of my keen 
delight of confidence in the small fry 
my father gave me little objects that 
were adapted to them, delicate bureaus 
with tiny mirrors that had _ reflected 
fairy faces a moment before, and lit- 
tle tops that opened by unscrewing 
them in an unthought-of way and held 
minute silver spoons. Once he 
brought home to Julian a china don- 
key’s head in a tall, grey hat, such as 
negroes and politicians used to wear, 
and its brains were composed entirely 
of borrowed brilliancy in the shape of 
matches. We have the donkey still, 
and it always occupies a place of 
honor. He brought me a little Bacchus 
in Parian marble, wearing a wreath of 
grapes, and holding a mug on his knee. 
and greeting his jolly stomach with 
one outspread hand, as if he were in- 
wardly smiling as he is outwardly. 
This is a vase for flowers, and the 
white smile of the god has gleamed 
through countless of my sweetest bou- 
quets. 

My father’s enjoyment of frolicking 
fun was as hilarious as that accorded 
by some of us to mildest comic opera. 
He had a delicate way of throwing 
himself into the scrimmage of laugh- 
ter, and I do not for an instant at- 


tempt to explain how he managed it. 
I ean say that he lowered his eyelids 
when he laughed hardest, and drew in 
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his breath half-a-dozen times with 
duleet sounds and a murmur of mirth 
between. Before and after this per- 
formance he would look at you straight 
from under his black brows, and his 
eyes seemed dazzling. I think the hi- 
larity was revealed in them, although 
his cheeks rounded in ecstasy. I was 
a little roguish child, but he was the 
youngest and merriest person in the 
room when he was amused. Yet he 
was never far removed from his com- 
panion,—a sort of Virgil,—his knowl- 
edge of sin and tragedy at our very 
hearthstones. It was with such a 
memory in the centre of home joys 
that the Pilgrim Fathers’ turned 
towards the door, ever and anon, tu 
guard it from creeping Indian forms. 

On Sundays, at sundown, when the 
winter rain had very likely dulled 
everybody’s sense of more moderate 
humor, the blue law of quietness was 
lifted from the atmosphere; and be- 
tween five and six o’clock we spread 
butterfly wings again, and had blind- 
man’s buff. We ran around the large 
centre table, and made this gambol 
most tempestuously merry. If any- 
thing had been left upon the table be- 
fore we began, it was removed with 
rapidity before we finished. There 
was a distinct understanding that our 
blindfolded father must not be per- 
mitted to touch any of us, or else we 
should be reduced forthwith to our 
original dust. The pulsing grasp of his 
great hands and heavy fingers, soft 
and springing in their manipulation of 
one’s shoulders as the touch of a wild 
thing, was amusingly harmless, con- 
sidering the howls with which his on- 
slaught was evaded as long as our fly- 
ing legs were loyal to us. My father’s 
gentle laughter and happy-looking lips 
were a revelation during these bouts. 
I remember with what awe I once tied 
the blinding handkerchief round his 
head, feeling the fine crispness of his 
silky hair, full of electricity, as some 
people’s is only on frosty days; yet 
without any of that crinkly resistance 
of most hair that is full of energy. 
But there were times when I used to 
stand at a distance and gaze at his 
























peaceful aspect, and wonder if he 
would ever open the floodgates of fun 
on any rainy Sundays of the future. 
If a traveller caught the Sphinx hum- 
ming to herself, would he not be in- 
clined to sit down and watch her till 
she did it again? 

I have referred to his large hand. I 
shall never see a more reassuring one 
than his. It was broad, generous, sup- 
ple. It had the little depressions and 
the smoothness to be noticed in the 
hands of truest charity; yet it had the 
ample outlines of the vigorously imagi- 
native temperament, so different from 
the hard plumpness of coarseness or 
brutality. At the point where the fin- 
gers joined the back of the hand were 
the roundings-in that are reminiscent 
of childhood’s simplicity, and are to be 
found in many philanthropic persons. 
His way of using his fingers was slow, 
well thought out, and gentle, though 
never lagging, that most unpleasant 
fault indicative of self-absorbed na- 
tures. When he did anything with his 
hands he seemed very active, because 
thoroughly in earnest. He delighted 
me by the way in which he took hold 
of any material thing, for it proved his 
self-mastery. Strength of will joined 
to self-restraint is a combination al- 
ways enjoyable to the onlooker; but it 
is also evidence of discomfort and ef- 
fort enough in the heroic character 
that has won the state which we con- 
template with so much approval. I re- 
member his standing once by the fire, 
leaning upon the mantelpiece, when 
a vase on the shelf toppled over in 
some way. It was a cheap, lodging- 
house article, and yet my father tried 
to save it from falling to the floor as 
earnestly as he did anything which he 
set out to do. His hand almost seized 
the vase, but it rebounded, and three 
times he half caught it. The fourth 
time he rescued it as it was near the 
floor, having become flushed and 
sparkling with the effort of will and 
deftness. For years that moment 


came back to me, because his determi- 
nation had been so valiantly intense, 
and I was led to carry out determina- 
tions of all sorts from witnessinz his 
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self-respect and his success in so small 
a matter. People of power care a!! the 
time. It is their life-blood to succeed, 
they must encourage their precision of 
eye and thought by repeated triumphs, 
which so soothe and rejoice the nerves. 

He was very kind in amusing me by 
aid of my slate. That sort of pastime 
suited my hours of silence, which be- 
came less and less broken by the talka- 
tive vein. His forefinger rabbed away 
defects in the aspect of faces or ani- 
mals with a lion-like suppleness of 
sweep that seemed to me to wipe out 
the world. We also had a_ delicious 
game of a labyrinth of lines, which it 
was necessary to traverse with the 
pencil without touching the hedges, as 
I called the winding marks. We wan- 
dered in and around without a mur- 
mur, and I revelled in delight because 
he was near. 

Walking was always a_ great re- 
source in the family, and it was a half- 
hearted matter for us unless we were 
at his side. His gait was one of long, 
easy steps which were leisurely and 
not rapid, and he cast an occasional 
look around, stopping to see if anything 
more lovely than usual was to be seen 
in sky or landscape. 

My father used to treat the Old 
and New Year with the deepest re- 
spect. I never knew the moments to 
be so immense as when, with pitying 
gentleness, we silently attended the old 
year across the threshold of midnight, 
and my father at last rose reverently 
from his chair to open the window, 
through which, at that breath, the first 
peals would float with new promise 
and remembering toll. 

From “Memories of Hawthorne.” By Rose Haw 
thorne Lathrop. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Pub- 
lishers 
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We were going to the opera, when I 
forgot the opera in remembering other 
things. Once there, it is a_ brilliant 
scene. In these matters, as in their fine 
buildings and their sumptuous hotels, 
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this nation has caught up in the race 
with Europe, music, scenery, and sing- 
ing are of the best, and the audience, 
if anything, is even more gorgeously 
gowned and bejewelled than in Paris 
er London, and far more so than at a 
similar affair in poor bankrupt Rome, 
or even in St. Petersburg. If the pre- 
cious stones and laces are what they 
look to be these Americans must spend 
fortunes upon their women. 

Madam R. is not in her box until late, 
but at last I am presented to her. She 
laughs good-naturedly at dear Fifine’s 
anxiety to have a description of her, 
and bids me come to see her out of 
town, somewhere on the Hudson River, 
where she has her home. She hopes 
that if I am to describe her, I am not 
intending to publish my diary-notes. 
I reply that I am incapable of writing a 
book, even though I wished to do so. 
She tells me that Bourget’s book was of 
small value, because most of his im- 
pressions seem to have been filtered 
through a Boston and Newport filter 
before they were printed. “And, you 
know,” she adds, “Boston is no longer 
America,” 

I stroll about down-stairs, and, among 
other things, I notice that each pro- 
gramme has on it a numbered list of 
private boxes, and opposite the num- 
bers the names of the occupants. As 
each box in the house is plainly num- 
bered on the printed plan, this makes 
it possible for every one with a pro- 
gramme to identify the people in the 
boxes. 

I understand less and less this prac- 
tically universal desire to exploit one’s 
self, to reveal one’s identity even at the 
opera, to have one’s likeness pub- 
lished. Whether it be the levelling- 
down process in a democracy which 
makes every one eager in consequence 
to boost his head and shoulders up over 
the average line, or the lack of social 
confidence and security in people who 
have no well-defined classes, so that 
each one feels it incumbent upon him to 
assert himself always, and everywhere, 
I am not sure; but whatever be the 
cause of this evident love of publicity, 
the result is very bourgeois indeed. 


In every civilization of any age, it is 
the desire of pretty much everybody to 
shield his life and that of his family, 
and to live part of the time, at least, 
quite on one side of the roar of the busi- 
hess, social, and political torrent. A 
small house away from the crowd is 
more highly esteemed than a large 
house in the crowd. In short, only 
those who cannot afford it live all the 
time in the rush of people. 

But it is quite different here. The 
population of the great cities increase 
enormously every year. I was told by 
a well-known worker at the social prob- 
lems of New York the figures which 
give the proportion of the people of 
New York city who live in hotels, 
boarding-houses, and tenements, and 
one is amazed at the number. From 
these figures—I regret not having them 
here in Paris, but as I jotted down 
notes from day to day in America, I had 
not the smallest intention of using 
them in this way—I remember that it 
appeared that only a very small per- 
centage of people live in separate dwell- 
ing-houses. Even people whose _ in- 
comes permit it, prefer to live in hotels 
rather than in small houses of their 
own in the suburbs. 

This is a sure sign of a superficial 
people, and of a thin culture, for it is 
the mark of the uncultivated to be un- 
easy and discontented away from the 
crowd, just as it is the mark of a more 
happy breeding to be discontented, if 
one is forced by circumstances to be 
forever in it. 

This straining to make oneself con- 
spicuous is apparent not only in the 
numerous likenesses and the columns 
of personal paragraphs in the news- 
papers, but it is evinced by the startling 
extravagance of dress not only in public 
places, but in the shops and on the 
streets, velvets, furs, laces, jewels, may 
be seen on the streets and in the tram- 
ears, morning, noon and night of the 
day. The ladies whom I saw at the 
opera in all the brilliancy of court cos- 
tumes are to be met with—they or their 
sisters of less social distinction—on 
the streets in costumes which, if not 
brilliant as to color, are no less costly 


























as to texture and ~variety of 
fabric. 

It has been my good fortune to know 
the streets of Rome, Paris, London, St. 
Petersburg, Amsterdam and Vienna, 
but there is nothing approaching to the 
display of fine raiment there that one 
sees in New York. What would my 
French friend think of a lady walking 
to and from church in a costume com- 
posed entirely of fur—jacket and skirt 
as well; of another in velvet, draped 
profusely with lace, and a bonnet of jet 
with pink and white plumes, and, were 
I a modiste, I could enumerate many 
more which struck my unaccustomed 
eye as being equally extravagant and 
in equally bad taste. 

When I pointed out to two Americans, 
with whom I was walking, this osten- 
tatious finery worn by so many women 
on the streets, I asked to what class 
they belonged, and how they lived at 
home. They told me that a fair propor- 
tion of them were Jewesses, and that 
many more of them were people who 
lived in boarding-houses and hotels, 
and other people who lived on a very 
small scale at home, with one, two or 
three servants in their households. 
The sole social recreation of many of 
them is parading of the streets, visit- 
ing the theatres, and invading the 
shops. 

There is a large middle class here, 
the men of which are busy from morn- 
ing till night and weary when they 
reach home. They have little social 
experience, and hence they find even 
the most elementary social duties irk- 
some; the consequence is that most of 
their women-folk are left to themselves 
for social diversion, and they take it 
in its more barbaric forms only. The 
dinner and dinner-going, which is so 
prevalent here among a certain class, 
is largely confined to that class. This 
very common form of hospitality, even 
in the country towns of England, and 
among our large middle class in France, 
is narrowed down to a few, compara- 
tively speaking, here. This is owing to 
the lack of knowledge in such matters 
of the great majority, and to the scarc- 
ity, and abnormally, high wages, of 
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trained, or even untrained, _ ser- 
vants. 

One might live a long time in London, 
or in Paris, before seeing a guest at a 
twelve o’clock wedding in his evening 
clothes—unless he were a French 
official appearing in his official capacity, 
as the president of the republic at the 
races for example—but I saw this social 
gauchérie at a wedding here. There 
is much latent ignorance of this kind, 
which seldom reveals itself, because its 
victims take pains to avoid appearing 
where they know they are on unsafe 
ground. 

This lack of social training and social 
experience—though there is no lack of 
social aptitude, for I defy Europe to 
produce more charming hostesses than 
half-a-dozen women I could name here, 
who I am told had been nowhere, seen 
nobody, and had nothing, until, of a 
sudden, marriage, or the “ticker” in 
Wall Street, or an oil-well, or a mine, 
landed them at their opportunity with 
overflowing purses—make even the 
more common forms of social inter- 
course comparatively rare, rare indeed 
to an extent I was unprepared for. 

Thousands and thousands of fam- 
ilies in even the larger cities of Amer- 
ica, having an income amply sufficient, 
never dress in the evening, never serve 
wine on their tables, never havea dinner 
served in courses, A la Russe, when by 
themselves, and never attempt to have 
their friends to dinner without calling 
in the men, the means, and the menu 
from a restaurant. This makes life 
rather arid for the women. 

But to me the sadder side of it is, 
what I have noted in other departments 
of American life, the undemocratic 
phase of it. These people are not will- 
ing to be themselves, to dine out, and to 
have others to dine, to entertain, and to 
be entertained, in a manner suitable to 
their modest means. They live meanly, 
that they may dress extravagantly on 
the street, and from time to time enter- 
tain on a scale that is utterly unrelated 
to their every-day life. I know hun- 


dreds of ménages in France, and some 
score or more in England and Italy— 
ah, how often have I been told, some- 
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times twitted with the remark, that we 
have no word for “home” in French, 
until I have been tempted to reply: 
“Thank Heaven, no such word, and no 
such place, as is represented by that 
word here, in many cases’”—where one 
goes home every night to a pleasant 
little dinner, quite suitable to be served 
to one or two friends, should they ap- 
pear, and where the proprietors have 
less than thirty thousand franes a year. 
I dare affirm that it would be impossi- 
ble to find a proportionate number 
among people of the same income. 

On the other hand, the number of 
so-called public dinners, where men, in 
number from twenty-five to five hun- 
dred, meet to dine together, and to hear 
speeches as they smoke and drink 
afterward, is greater, far greater, than 
anywhere else in the world. The Irish 
dine; the Germans dine; the English 
dine; the Scandinavians dine; men from 
all the states and territories of the 
Union resident in New York, dine to- 
gether; the graduates of all the different 
colleges dine; the bankers, the brokers, 
the jewellers, the travelling salesmen, 
the journalists, the athletic clubs, the 
Sons of the Revolution and the Fathers 
of the Rebellion, and even the clergy- 
men, dine in this public fashion. 

This style of entertainment is an 
American institution. It grows out of 
two conditions. First, the barrenness 
of much the greater part of the domestic 
social life; and second, the astonish- 
ing and admirable glibness of speech of 
the Americans as a people. 

Some of this speaking I heard 
through the courtesy of my friend the 
editor, and I read a great deal of it, for 
I devoured American newspapers and 
periodicals during my stay there. 
When one hears these speeches—it mat- 
ters little by whom, for they pretty 
much all speak well—one is a little 
jealous of a race which seems to be 
endowed by the gods with a gift so 
rare; but when one reads them, one is 
rather sad than jealous. Nine-tenths 
of them are as sounding brass. They 
are for the ears—for long ears—not for 
the mind. A French politician who 
should treat his constituents to the 
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quality of oratory that evidently suf- 
fices here, would be ridiculed by every 
journal in France; and in Hngland such 
an one would be quietly shelved at the 
instance of his own party leaders. 

One understands at least how there 
can be so much speaking here, when the 
speeches are analyzed, for most of them 
are mere verbal exercises—mere gusts 
of verbosity. Not that one wishes to 
give, or to leave, the impression that 
there are no good speakers, and no good 
speaking, among the Americans. That 
would be altogether false. 

When one has enjoyed the friendship, 
and heard the speech, both private and 
public, of Mr. James Russell Lowell, 
one may not say that. Mr. Evarts, too, 
I heard in Paris on one occasion, and 
Mr. Joseph Choate and the President 
of the Harvard University I heard 
speak in New York, and these men all 
rank with the very best men of any 
nation, one might almost say, indeed, 
of any time. But much of this speak- 
ing falls under one and the same head. 
Like the paltry social life at home, and 
the occasional inappropriate display 
outside; like the measures of one’s 
personal surroundings, and the exag- 
gerated extravagance of dress in pub- 
lic; so this speaking, much ox it, is but 
an insincere laying claim to what one 
wishes to appear rather than a modest 
exhibition of what one is or knows. 
There is a demagoguery of dress and 
manners and speech, as well as of 
political action, and it is here, alas! 
in this republic, that one finds it in its 
most disagreeable forms. 

No one would belittle the high claims 
to sustained and brilliant speech of 


Webster, Clay, Calhoun, of Rufus 
Choate, Edward Everett, Wendell 
Phillips, of Beecher, Storrs, rhillips 
Brooks, and many others. I am not 


denying that there have been, and are, 
great orators in this country. But, ow- 
ing to the public school system here, 
no country has, or has had, such an 
amount of superficial and uncritical 


culture spread over such an enormous 
geographical area. 
things 

happiest 


This condition of 
intellectual makes this the 
hunting-ground for the 





























mountebank, the demagogue, and the 
various other shapes which verbosity 
may take, 

Minds trained just enough to enjoy 
gaudy epigrams are easily enslaved and 
carried away by almost every gust of 
words that blows. Hence it is a great 
temptation to be what is called an 
orator, and orators abound in conse- 
quence. They are one of the crops here, 
like wheat and cotton. There is 
scarcely a political campaign goes by 
without the appearance of “Women 
Urators,” “Boy Orators,” “Boy Preach- 
ers,” “Boy Evangelists,’ and many 
other varieties of orators, whose 
silence would be golden indeed. No 
matter in what department of life a 
man may succeed, he is called upon to 
speak, and because he knows about one 
particular thing, he is called upon to 
make speeches upon all sorts of sub- 
jects utterly unrelated to his specialty. 
The opportunity to advertise one’s self 
is looked upon as the most valuable 
reward that a grateful democracy can 
offer in return for valuable services re- 
ceived. 

From “America and the Americans.” 

Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. 


Charles 





SOME RECENT VERSE. 
AN OPAL. 
A rose of fire shut in a veil of snow 
An April gleam athwart a misted sky: 
A jewel—a soul! gaze deep if thou wouldst 
know 
The flame-wrought spell 
witchery 
And now each tremulous beauty lies 
revealed 
And now the drifted snow doth beauty 
shield. 


So my shy love, aneath her kerchief white, 
Holdeth the glamour of the East in fee; 
Warm Puritan—who fears her own de- 
light, 
Who trembleth over that she yieldeth 
me. 
And now her lips her heart’s rich 
flame have told; 
And now they pale that they have 
been so bold. 
From “An Opal: Verses.” By Ednah Proctor 
Clarke, Lamson, Woolfe & Co. 
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ON A COLONIAL PICTURE. 


Out of the dusk stepped down 
Young Beauty on the stair; 
What need of April in the town 
When Dolly took the air? 


Lilac the color then, 
So all in lilac she; 

Her kerchief hid from maids and men 
What was too white to see. 


Good Stuart folk her kin, 
And bred in Essex vales; 

One looked her happy eyes within, 
And heard the nightingales. 


When Dolly took the air, 
Each lad that happened near, 
Forgetting all save she was fair, 
Turned English cavalier. 


It was the end of Lent. 
The crocus lit the square; 

With wavering green the bough was bent 
When Dolly took the air. 


Long since that weather sped, 
Yet yonder on the wall 

Her portrait holds a faded shred, 
Some scrap of it in thrall. 


The New World claims the skies, 
Although the Old prevails; 

We look into her happy eyes 
And hear the nightingales. 


Staid lilac is her gown, 
And yellow gleams her hair; 

The ghost of April is in town, 
And Dolly takes the air! 

From“A Quiet Road.” By Lizette Woodworth 
Reese. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers. 


SEA GULLS. 
Whence come the white gulls that sail, 
That flutter, and sink, and sail? 
Their red beaks flash and glitter, 
Their wide wings droop and trail. 


They follow the sea-tide’s call, 
They troop, at the sea-tide’s call, 
Over the wide sea-spaces 

And along the dark sea-wall. 


Along the dark sea-steep, 

By the black cliffs, bare and steep, 
They flutter, and fall, and scream, 
They drift slow-winged in sleep. 


They wander and brighten and gleam 
As the wind-clouds shift and gleam— 
Souls of sea-winds that wander 

In a mist-encircled dream. 

From “Sons of Exile.”” By Herbert Bates. 
land and Day, publishers. 
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